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I  declare  that  the  greatest  sin  there  is  in  the  world  is  stupid¬ 
ity.  The  character  that  does  more  harm  in  the  world  than  any 
other  is  the  character  in  which  stupidity  and  virtue  are  com¬ 
bined.  I  grow  every  day  more  despondent  about  the  education 
we  give  at  our  so-called  classical  schools.  Here,  you  know, 
we  are  severely  classical ;  and  to  have  to  administer  such  a  sys¬ 
tem  is  often  more  than  I  can  bear  with  dignity  or  philosophy. 
One  sees  arrive  here  every  year  a  lot  of  brisk,  healthy  boys, 
with  fair  intelligence,  and  quite  disposed  to  work;  and  at  the 
other  end.  ojie  sees  depart  a  corresjx)nding  set  of  young  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  know  nothing,  and  can  do  nothing,  and  are  pro¬ 
foundly  cyttical  about  all  intellectual  things.  And  this  is  the 
result  of  the  meal  of  chaff  we  serve  out  to  them  week  after 
week;  we  collect  it,  we  chop  it  up,  we  tie  it  up  in  packets;  we 
spend  hours  administering  it  iti  tea.sjx)ons,  and  this  is  the  end. 
I  am  myself  the  victim  of  this  kind  of  education;  I  Ijegan  Latin 
at  seven  and  Lreek  at  nine,  and,  when  I  left  Cambridge,  I  did 
not  know  either  of  them  well.  I  could  not  sit  in  an  armchair 
and  read  either  a  Greek  or  a  I^tin  book,  and  I  had  no  desire  to 
do  it.  I  knew  a  very  little  French,  a  very  little  mathematics, 
a  very  little  science ;  I  knew  no  history,  no  Gennan,  no  Italian 
I  knew  nothing  of  art  or  music;  my  ideas  of  geography  were 
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chiklisli.  And  yet  I  am  decidedly  literary  in  my  tastes,  and 
had  read  a  lot  of  English  for  myself.  It  is  nothing  short  of  in¬ 
famous  that  anyone  should,  after  an  elaborate  education,  have 
been  so  grossly  uneducated.  My  only  accomplishment  was  the 
writing  of  rather  pretty  Latin  verse. 

And  yet  this  preposterous  system  continues  year  after  year, 
i  had  an  animated  argument  with  some  of  the  best  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  the  other  day  about  it.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  pro¬ 
foundly  irritating  these  wiseacres  were.  They  said  all  the 
stock  things — that  one  must  lay  a  foundation,  and  that  it  could 
only  be  laid  by  using  the  best  literatures ;  that  Latin  was  essen¬ 
tial  because  it  lay  at  the  root  of  so  many  other  languages ;  and 
Greek,  because  there  the  human  intellect  had  reached  its  high- 
water  mark — “  and  it  has  such  a  noble  grammar,”  one  enthu¬ 
siastic  Grecian  said ;  that  an  active-minded  person  could  do  all 
the  rest  for  himself.  It  was  in  vain  to  urge  that  in  many  cases 
the  whole  foundation  was  insecure;  and  that  all  desire  to  raise 
a  superstructure  was  eliminated.  My  own  belief  is  that  Greek 
and  Latin  are  things  to  be  led  up  to,  not  begun  with ;  that  they 
are  hard,  high  literatures,  which  retpiire  an  initiation  to  com¬ 
prehend;  and  that  one  ought  to  go  backwards  in  education, 
beginning  with  what  one  knows. 

It  seems  to  me,  to  use  a  similitude,  that  the  case  is  thus.  If 
one  lives  in  a  plain  and  wishes  to  reach  a  point  uixm  a  hill,  one 
must  make  a  road  from  the  plain  upwards.  It  will  be  a  road 
at  the.base,  it  will  be  a  track  higher  up,  and  a  path  at  last,  used 
only  by  those  who  have  business  there.  But  the  classical  theo¬ 
rists  seem  to  me  to  make  an  elaborate  section  of  macadamized 
road  high  in  the  hills,  and,  having  made  it,  to  say  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  like  can  make  their  own  road  in  between. 

How  would  I  mend  all  this?  Well,  I  would  change  methods 
in  the  first  place.  If  one  wanted  to  teach  a  boy  French  or  Ger¬ 
man  effectively,  so  that  he  would  read  and  appreciate,  one 
would  dispense  with  much  of  the  grammar,  except  what  was 
absolutely  necessary.  In  the  case  of  classics,  it  is  all  done  the 
other  way ;  grammar  is  a  subject  in  itself ;  boys  have  to  commit 
to  memory  long  lists  of  words  and  forms  which  they  never  en¬ 
counter;  they  have  to  acquire  elalKirate  analyses  of  different 
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kinds  of  usa.q'es.  whicli  are  of  no  assistance  in  dealing  with  the 
language  itself.  It  is  beginning  with  the  wrong  end  of  the 
stick.  Grammar  is  the  scientific  or  philosophical  theory  of  lan- 
gnage;  it  may  he  an  interesting  and  valuable  study  for  a  mind 
of  strong  caliber,  hut  it  does  not  help  one  to  understand  an 
author  or  to  appreciate  a  style. 

Then,  too,  I  would  sweep  away  for  all  but  lx>ys  of  special 
classical  ability  most  kinds  of  comi)osition.  Fancy  teaching 
a  boy  side  by  side  with  the  elements  of  German  or  French  to 
compose  (ierman  and  b'rench  verse,  heroic,  Ale.xandrine,  or 
lyrical !  The  iflea  has  only  to  be  stated  to  show  its  fatuity.  I 
would  teach  boys  to  write  Latin  prose,  because  it  is  a  tough 
subject,  and  it  initiates  them  into  the  process  of  disentangling 
the  real  sense  of  the  English  copy.  Ikit  I  would  abolish  all 
Latin  verse  composition,  and  all  Greek  comjx^sition  of  every 
kind  for  mediocre  boys.  Not  only  would  they  learn  the  lan¬ 
guages  much  faster,  but  there  would  be  a  great  cleal  of  time 
saved  as  well.  Then  T  would  abolish  the  absurd  little  lessons, 
with  the  parsing,  and  I  would  at  all  hazards  push  on  till  they 
could  read  fluently. 

Of  course,  the  alH)ve  improvement  of  methods  is  sketched 
on  the  hypr)thesis  that  l)oth  Greek  and  Latin  are  retained. 
Personally  T  would  retain  Latin  for  most,  but  give  up  Greek 
:dt(\gether  in  the  majority  of  cases.  T  would  teach  all  L’lys 
hVench  thoroly.  I  would  try  to  make  them  read  and  write  it 
easily,  and  that  should  be  the  linguistic  staple  of  their  educa- 
tion.  Then  T  would  teach  them  history,  mainly  morlem  Eng¬ 
lish  history,  and  modern  geograjdiy;  a  very  little  mathematics 
and  elementary  science.  Such  l)oys  w'ould  be.  in  my  belief, 
well-educated;  and  they  would  never  be  tempted  to  disl^elieve 
in  the  usefulness  of  their  education. 

When  I  proixmnd  these  ideas,  my  colleagues  talk  of  soft 
options,  and  of  education  without  muscle  or  nerve.  My  retort 
is  that  the  majority  of  boys  educated  on  classical  lines  are 
models  of  intellectual  debility  as  it  is.  They  are  uninterested, 
cynical,  and  they  cannot  even  read  or  write  the  languages 
which  they  have  been  so  carefully  taught. 

What  T  want  is  exi)eriment  of  ever\'  kind  ;  but  my  cautious 
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friends  say  that  one  would  only  "et  something^  a  pfreat  deal 
worse.  That  I  deny.  I  maintain  that  it  is  impossible  to  have 
anything  worse,  and  that  the  majority  of  the  boys  we  turn  out 
are  intellectually  in  so  negative  a  condition  that  any  change 
would  he  an  improvement. 

lUit  I  effect  nothing ;  nothing  is  attempted,  nothing  done.  I 
do  my  best — fortunately  our  system  admits  of  that — to  teach 
my  private  pupils  a  little  history,  and  I  make  them  write  es¬ 
says.  The  results  are  decidedly  encouraging;  hut  meanwhile 
my  colleagues  go  on  in  the  old  ways,  quite  contented,  pathet¬ 
ically  conscientious,  lal)oriou3ly  slaving  away,  and  apparently 
not  disquieted  hy  results. 

I  am  very  near  the  end  of  my  tether — one  cannot  go  on  for¬ 
ever  administering  a  system  in  which  one  has  lost  all  faith. 
If  there  were  signs  of  improvement  I  should  be  content.  If 
our  headmaster  would  even  insist  upon  the  young  men  whom 
he  appoints  obtaining  a  competent  knowledge  of  French  and 
German  before  they  come  here  it  would  be  something,  because 
then,  when  the  change  is  made,  there  would  be  less  friction. 
But  even  a  new  headmaster  with  liberal  ideas  would  now  be 
hoplessly  hampered  by  the  fact  that  he  would  have  a  staff  who 
could  not  teach  iiKxlern  subjects  at  all,  who  knew  nothing  but 
classics,  and  classics  only  for  teaching  purposes. 

It  does  me  good  to  pour  out  my  woes  to  you;  I  feel  my 
position  most  acutely  at  this  time  of  year,  when  the  serious 
business  of  the  place  is  cricket.  In  cricket  the  boys  are  desper¬ 
ately  and  profoundly  interested,  not  so  much  iji  the  game,  as 
in  the  social  rewards  of  playing  it  well.  And  my  worthy  col¬ 
leagues  give  themselves  to  athletics  with  an  earnestness  which 
depresses  me  into  real  dejection.  One  meets  a  few  of  these 
beloved  men  at  dinner;  a  few  half-hearted  remarks  are  made 
alxmt  politics  and  books;  a  good  deal  of  vigorous  gossip  is 
talked ;  but  if  a  question  as  to  the  best  time  for  net-practice,  or 
the  erection  of  a  board  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  slip-catches 
is  mentioned,  a  profound  seriousness  falls  on  the  group.  A 
man  sits  up  in  his  chair  and  speaks  with  real  conviction  and 
heat,  with  grave  gestures.  “  The  afternoon,”  he  says.  “  is 
not  a  go(xl  time  for  nets;  the  l)oys  are  not  at  their  best,  and 
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the  pros,  are  less  vig-orous  after  their  dinner.  Whatever  ar¬ 
rangements  are  made  as  to  the  times  for  school,  the  evening 
must  be  given  up  to  nets.” 

The  result  is  a  pedantry,  a  priggisliness,  a  solemnity  about 
games  which  is  simply  deplorable.  The  whole  thing  seems  to 
me  to  be  distorted  and  out  of  proportion.  I  am  one  of  those 
feeble  people  to  whom  exercise  is  only  a  pleasure  and  a  recrea¬ 
tion.  If  I  don’t  like  a  game  I  don’t  play  it.  I  do  not  see  why 
I  should  be  bored  by  my  recreations.  An  immense  number  of 
boys  are  bored  by  their  games,  but  they  dare  not  say  so  because 
public  opinion  is  so  strong.  As  the  summer  goes  on,  they 
avail  themselves  of  every  excuse  to  give  up  the  regular  games ; 
and  almost  the  only  boys  who  persevere  are  Ix'iys  who  are 
within  reach  of  some  coveted  “  colour,”  which  gives  them 
social  importance.  What  I  desire  is  that  boys  should  be 
serious  about  their  work  in  a  practical,  business-like  way,  and 
amused  by  their  games.  As- a  matter  of  fact  they  are  serious 
about  games  and  profoundly  bored  by  their  work.  The  work 
is  a  relief  from  the  tension  of  games,  and  if  it  were  wholly 
given  up,  and  games  were  played  from  morning  to  night, 
many  boys  would  break  down  under  the  strain.  I  don’t 
expect  all  the  boys  to  be  enthusiastic  alxntt  their  work;  all 
healthily  constituted  people  prefer  play  to  work.  I  myself  not 
least.  But  I  want  them  to  believe  in  it  and  to  be  interested  in 
it,  in  the  way  that  a  sensible  professional  man  is  interested  in 
his  work.  What  produces  the  cynicism  about  work  so  common 
in  classical  sclux>ls  is  that  the  work  is  of  a  kind  which  does  not 
seem  to  lead  anywhere,  and  classics  are  a  painful  necessity 
which  the  boys  intend  to  banish  from  their  mind  as  soon  as  they 
possibly  can. 

II 

One  of  my  perennial  preoccupations  here  is  how  to  encour¬ 
age  originality  and  independence  among  my  boys.  The  great 
danger  of  public-school  education  nowadays,  as  you  say,  is  the 
development  of  a  type.  It  is  not  at  all  a  bad  type  in  many 
ways;  the  best  specimens  of  the  public-school  type  are  young 
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men  who  are  generous,  genial,  uiiemi)arrasse(l,  courageous, 
sensible,  and  active;  hut  our  system  all  tends  to  level  character, 
and  1  do  not  feel  sure  whether  it  levels  it  up  or  levels  it  down. 
In  old  days,  the  masters  concerned  themselves  with  the  work 
of  the  boys  only,  and  did  not  trouble  their  heads  alx>ut  how  the 
boys  amused  themselves  out  of  school.  Vigorous  hoys  organ¬ 
ized  games  for  themselves,  and  indolent  lx>ys  loafed.  Then  it 
came  home  to  school  authorities  that  there  was  a  giMnl  deal  of 
danger  in  the  method ;  that  lack  of  employment  was  an  unde¬ 
sirable  thing.  Thereupon  work  was  increased,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  masters  laid  hatids  uikhi  athletics  and  organize*! 
them.  Side  hy  side  with  this  came  a  great  increa.se  of  wealth 
and  leisure  in  h’ngland,  and  there  sprang  up  that  asUmishing 
and  disproportkniate  interest  in  athletic  matters  which  is  now¬ 
adays  a  real  problem  for  all  sensible  men.  Hut  the  result  of  it 
all  has  been  that  there  has  grown  up  a  stereotyped  code  among 
the  boys  as  to  what  is  the  right  thing  to  do.  They  are  far  le.ss 
willful  and  undisciplined  than  they  used  t*)  he;  they  submit  to 
work,  as  a  nece.s.sary  evil,  far  more  cheerfully  than  they  used  to 
*lo;  and  they  base  their  ideas  of  social  succe.ss  entirely  on  ath¬ 
letics.  And  no  wonder!  They  find  plenty  of  ma.sters  who 
are  just  as  serious  alxiut  games  as  they  are  themselves;  who 
spend  all  their  spare  time  in  looking  on  at  games,  and  discuss 
the  athletic  |)ros|)Ccts  of  particular  hoys  in  a  tone  of  perfectly 
unaffected  seriousness.  The  only  two  regions  which  masters 
have  not  organized  are  the  intellectual  and  moral  regions. 
Tlu  fust  has  been  tacitly  and  inevitably  extruded.  A  gcxxl 
deal  more  work  is  rcxpiired  from  tlie  lioys,  and  unless  a  hoy’s 
ability  happens  to  he  of  a  <lefinito  academical  order — in  which 
case  he  is  well  looked  after — there  is  no  knip-hole  thru  which 
intellectual  interest  can  creep  in.  A  hoy’s  time  is  so  much 
occupied  by  definite  work  and  definite  games  that  there  is 
neither  leisure  nor,  indeed,  vigor  left  to  follow  his  own  pur¬ 
suits.  Life  is  lived  so  much  more  in  [luhlic  that  it  becomes  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult  for  scls  to  exist ;  small  asscKiations  of  l)oys 
with  literary  tastes  used  to  do  a  g(K)d  deal  in  the  direction  of 
fostering  the  genns  of  intellectual  life;  the  net  result  is,  that 
there  is  now  far  less  inte’rest  abroad  in  intellectual  things,  an<l 
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such  interests  as  do  exist,  exist  in  a  solitary  way,  and  tjenerally 
mean  an  intellectual  home  in  the  background. 

In  the  moral  region,  I  think  we  have  much  to  answer  for; 
there  is  a  code  of  morals  among  boys  which,  if  it  is  not  actively 
corrupting,  is  at  least  undeniably  low.  The  standard  of 
purity  is  low ;  a  vicious  lx>y  doesn’t  find  his  vicious  tendencies 
by  ruiy  means  a  bar  to  social  success.  Then  the  code  of 
honesty  is  low ;  a  boy  who  is  habitually  dishonest  in  the  matter 
of  work  is  not  in  the  least  reprobated.  I  do  not  mean  to  sav 
that  there  are  not  many  boys  who  are  lx>th  pure-minded  and 
honest;  but  they  treat  such  virtues  as  a  secret  preference  of 
their  own,  and  do  not  consider  that  it  is  in  the  least  necessary 
to  interfere  with  the  practice  of  others,  or  even  to  disapprove 
of  it.  And  then  comes  the  j^erennial  difficulty  of  schoolboy 
honor;  the  one  unforgivable  offense  is  to  communicate  any¬ 
thing  to  masters;  and  an  innocent-minded  lH)y  whose  natural 
inclination  to  purity  gave  way  before  perpetual  temptation  and 
even  compulsion  might  l)e  thought  to  have  erred,  but  would 
have  scanty,  if  any,,  expression  of  either  sympathy  or  pity  from 
other  boys;  while  if  he  breathed  the  least  hint  of  his  miserable 
position  to  a  master  and  the  fact  came  out,  he  would  be  univer¬ 
sally  scouted. 

This  is  a  horrible  fact  to  contemplate;  yet  it  caimot  be  cured 
by  enactment,  only  from  within.  It  is  strange  that  in  this 
respect  it  is  entirely  unlike  the  code  of  the  world.  No  girl  or 
woman  would  be  scouted  for  aj)pealing  to  police  protection  in 
similar  circumstances;  no  man  would  be  recpiired  to  submit  to 
violence  or  even  to  burglary;  ik)  rcprol)ation  would  fall  ui)on 
him  if  he  appealed  to  the  law  to  help  him. 

Is  it  not  po.ssible  to  encourage  something  of  this  feeling  in  a 
school?  Is  it  not  |K>ssible,  without  violating  .schooll)oy  honor, 
which  is  in  m.any  ways  a  fine  and  admirable  thing,  to  allow 
the  possibility  of  an  api)eal  to  protection  for  the  young  and 
weak  against  vile  temptations?  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would 
be  best  if  we  could  get  the  boys  to  organize  such  a  system 
among  themselves.  Rut  to  take  no  steps  to  arrive  at  such  an 
organization,  and  to  leave  matters  severely  alone,  is  a  very 
dark  responsibility  to  bear. 
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It  is  curious  to  note  that  in  the  matter  of  bullying^  and 
cruelty,  which  used  to  he  so  rife  at  schools,  public  opinion 
amonj^  boys  does  seem  tf)  have  undergone  a  change.  The  vice 
has  practically  disappeared,  and  the  good  feeling  of  a  school 
would  be  generally  against  any  case  of  gross  bullying;  but  the 
far  more  deadly  and  insidious  temptation  of  impurity  has,  as 
far  as  one  can  learn,  increased.  One  hears  of  simply  heart¬ 
rending  cases  where  a  boy  dare  not  even  tell  his  parents  of 
what  he  endures.  Then,  too,  a  Ijoy’s  relations  will  tend  to 
encourage  him  to  hold  out  rather  than  invoke  a  master’s  aid. 
becau.se  they  are  afraid  of  the  boy  falling  under  the  social  ban. 

This  is  the  heaviest  burden  a  schoolmaster  has  to  bear ;  to  be 
responsible  for  his  lx>ys,  and  to  be  held  responsible,  and  yet 
to  be  probably  the  very  last  person  to  whom  the  information 
of  what  is  hapi^ening  can  possibly  come. 

One  great  difficulty  seems  to  l)e  that  Ixrys  will,  as  a  rule, 
combine  only  for  purposes  of  evil.  In  matters  of  virtue,  a 
boy  has  to  act  for  himself ;  and  I  confess,  too,  with  a  sigh,  that 
a  set  of  virtuous  Injys  banding  themselves  together  to  resist 
evil  and  put  it  down  has  an  alarmingly  priggish  sound. 

The  most  that  a  man  can  do  at  present,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to 
have  good  sensible  .servants;  to  be  vigilant  and  discreet;  to 
try  and  cultivate  a  fraternal  relation  with  all  his  boys;  to  try 
and  make  the  bigger  boys  feel  some  resixmsibility  in  the  mat¬ 
ter;  but  the  worst  of  it  is  that  the  subject  is  so  unpleasant  that 
many  masters  dare  not  speak  of  it  at  all ;  and  excuse  them¬ 
selves  by  saying  that  they  don’t  want  to  put  ideas  into  boys’ 
heads.  I  cannot  conscientiously  believe  that  a  man  who  has 
been  thru  a  big  public  school  himself  can  honestly  be  afraid  of 
that.  But  we  all  seem  to  l)e  so  much  afraid  of  each  other,  of 
public  opinion,  of  possible  unpopularity,  that  we  find  excuses 
for  letting  a  painful  thing  alone. 

But  to  leave  this  part  of  the  subject,  which  is  often  a  kind  of 
nightmare  to  me,  and  to  return  to  my  former  ixiint ;  I  do  hon¬ 
estly  think  it  a  great  misfortune  that  we  tend  to  produce  a 
type.  It  seems  to  me  that  to  aim  at  independence,  to  know 
one’s  own  mind,  to  form  one’s  own  ideas — liberty,  in  short — 
is  one  of  the  most  s.acred  duties  in  life.  It  is  not  only  a  luxury 
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in  which  a  few  can  indulge,  it  ought  to  be  a  quality  which 
everyone  should  Ije  encouraged  to  cultivate.  I  declare  that  it 
makes  me  very  sad  sometimes  to  see  these  well-groomed,  well- 
mannered,  rational,  manly  boys  all  taking  the  same  view  of 
things,  all  doing  the  same  things,  smiling  politely  at  the  eccen¬ 
tricity  of  anyone  who  finds  matter  for  serious  interest  in 
books,  in  art,  or  music;  all  splendidly  reticent  alxnit  their  inner 
thoughts,  with  a  courteous  respect  for  the  formalities  of 
religion  and  the  formalities  of  work;  perfectly  correct,  per¬ 
fectly  complacent,  with  no  irregularities  or  angular  pref¬ 
erences  of  their  own ;  with  no  admiration  for  anything  but 
athletic  success,  and  no  contempt  for  anything  but  originality 
of  ideas.  They  are  so  nice,  so  gentlemanly,  so  easy  to  get  on 
with;  and  yet,  in  another  region,  they  are  so  dull,  so  unim¬ 
aginative,  so  narrow-minded.  They  cannot  all,  of  course,  be 
intellectual  or  cultivated ;  but  they  ought  to  be  more  tolerant, 
more  just,  more  wise.  They,  ought  to  be  able  to  admire  vigor 
and  enthusiasm  in  every  department  instead  of  in  one  or  two; 
and  it  is  we  who  ought  to  make  them  feel  so,  and  we  have 
already  got  too  much  to  do — tho  I  am  afraid  that  you  will 
think,  after  reading  this  vast  document,  that  I.  at  all  events, 
have  plenty 'of  spare  time. 


II 


THE  SOCIAL  BASIS  OF  EDUCATION  ‘ 

“  On  well-doing  for  the  common  good,  I  bestow  my  pains.” — Pindar,  Pyth.  xi. 

In  the  discussion  of  public-school  education  of  whatever 
grade,  from  the  primary  school  to  the  university  and  profes¬ 
sional  schools,  it  is  especially  fitting  to  consider  it  somewhat 
carefully  from  the  social  and  political  standpoints.  If  private 
individuals  are  to  receive  their  education  at  the  hands  of  the 
state,  the  public  should  receive  an  equivalent  service  in  return. 
It  is  also  extremely  desirable,  altho  I  fear  at  the  present  time 
not  very  common,  that  the  individual  recipient  of  this  educa¬ 
tion  should  recognize  his  obligations  to  the  state  therefor. 

It  has  been  customary  for  our  teachers  to  say  that  the 
primary  purpose  in  education  is  the  development  of  the 
individual,  self-realization,  the  training  of  one’s  natural 
IKfwers  to  their  fullest  extent;  and  there  is  no  particular  ob¬ 
jection  to  considering  this  as  the  purpose  of  education,  pro¬ 
vided  that  in  the  development  of  the  individual  we  are  to  se¬ 
cure  also  the  development  of  the  citizeti.  We  are  to  fit  the 
pupils  thru  their  individual  development  for  the  best  service 
in  business  and  social  life  and  in  politics. 

From  the  social  and  political  points  of  view,  as  well  as  from 
the  highest  ethical  point  of  view,  we  may  say  that  a  man’s 
value  is  measured  in  terms  of  service  to  his  fellow  men.  Our 
problem  as  educators,  then,  is  to  fit  our  pupils  .so  that  each  one 
will,  on  the  whole  and  in  the  long  run.  in  his  own  place  in 
society  and  in  his  own  way,  by  and  thru  this  self-development, 
render  to  his  fellow  men  the  best  service  of  which  he  is 
capable. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked,  however,  that  the  services  of 
individuals  and  of  the  state  are  reciprocal.  It  is  only  thru 
the  best-equipped  individuals  that  we  can  have  the  greatest 
advance  in  scxriety  and  the  most  perfect  state:  but  it  is  likewise 
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true,  on  the  otlier  hand,  that  only  in  the  best-e(iuipped  and 
best-organized  state  are  we  likely  to  secure  the  influences 
which  will  produce  individuals  of  the  highest  type. 

The  problem  of  the  social  side  of  education  must  be  treated 
from  two  points  of  view, — that  of  society  in  the  broad  sense 
of  the  word,  and  that  of  the  state,  society  organized  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  government. 

Society 

We  shall  need  to  consider  somewhat  in  detail  the  real  mean¬ 
ing,  the  fundamental  nature  of  .society,  in  order  to  see  its  rela¬ 
tions  to  our  public  .schools.  The  conception  itself  is  a  very 
complex  one,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say  that  the  w'ord 
society  embodies  a  number  of  different  conceptions  more  or 
less  closely  allied  one  to  the  other.  IJy  a  society  we  do  not 
mean  merely  people  together,  but  people  so  groui)ed  together 
that  there  are  certain  relations  exi.sting  between  them  which 
are  more  or  less  permanent.  I'lie  various  kinds  of  S(x:ieties 
may  then  be  groupetl  in  many  different  ways.  For  our  u.se  in 
this  discussion,  societies  are  perha])s  most  easily  grouped  by 
the  purpo.ses  for  which  they  are  organized.  The  Church,  for 
example,  means  a  group  of  people  united  for  the  gratification 
of  their  religious  desires.  The  school  is  an  excellent  example 
of  a  society  with  its  definite  organization  and  government  con¬ 
tributing  directly  to  its  pur|K)se  of  training  its  pupils.  In  the 
same  way,  .so-called  clubs  have  their  organizations,  their 
officers,  their  rules  for  admission  and  dismis.sal,  all  contribu¬ 
ting  toward  the  common  end. 

In  a  much  more  general  .sense  we  speak  of  society  in  the 
fashionable  world,  or  in  the  community  of  getieral  social  inter¬ 
course  in  any  locality  where  there  is.  to  he  sure,  a  fashion,  but 
where  fashion  is  local  and  the  people  are  not  ordinarily  con¬ 
sidered  “  fashionable  but  even  in  this  .society,  altho  tliere  is 
no  formal  organization,  there  is  an  informal  organization 
which  is  well  understofid,  so  much  so  that  certain  individuals 
are  regularly  .sjiokcn  of  as  le.'iders  in  each  society,  and  their 
will  largely  determines  what  that  society  shall  do.  Persons 
are  members  of  this  society  ordinarily  without  any  will  of  their 
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own,  w  ithout  any  formal  action,  even  being  unconscious  often 
of  the  fact  that  there  is  any  organization ;  but  the  reality  of 
such  a  society  and  its  influence  in  our  political  life  and  in  the 
progress  of  the  world  cannot  be  ([uestioned. 

Economic  Society 

Somewhat  more  definite,  altho  perhaps  no  less  complex,  and 
possibly  ecpially  wide  in  its  influence  uix>n  civilization,  is 
economic  scxriety.  By  economic  society  we  mean,  of  course, 
that  grou]»ing  of  individuals  and  business  organizations  of  all 
types  by  which  we  carry  on  business  so  as  to  satisfy  our  desires 
for  g(XMls  of  all  kinds,  tangible  and  intangible.  Ordinarily, 
we  do  not  recognize  how'  extremely  comi)lex  is  this  economic 
society,  and  how  interrelated  in  it  are  most  of  the  actions 
of  all  its  individual  members.  At  your  breakfast  table  this 
morning  perhaps  you  had  a  cup  of  coffee.  To  give  you 
that  cup  of  coffee  were  recpiired  the  services  of  your  cook  and 
the  grocer;  but  the  coffee  was  perhaps  grown  in  Brazil  or 
in  far-off  Java,  and  in  order  that  you  might  have  coffee 
suited  to  your  taste,  skilled  experts  had  probably  blended 
different  kinds  from  different  quarters  of  the  globe.  To 
bring  it  to  your  table  had  required  the  complex  organization 
of  the  railways  and  the  .services  of  .sailors  on  probably 
more  than  one  steamship  line,  the  planters  and  their  servants, 
the  imixirting  and  exporting  merchants,  with  the  bankers  who 
negotiate  the  mcjney  exchanges,  and  the  lawmakers  of  dif¬ 
ferent  states  that  formulated  the  rules  under  which  all  these 
lines  of  busine.ss  have  l)een  carried  on.  And  even  this  omits 
the  other  group,  or  com])lex  of  various  groups,  that  must  be 
added  to  bring  you  sugar,  provided  you  take  sugar  in  your 
coffee,  to  say  nothing  of  the  farmers  and  farmers’  organiza¬ 
tions  that  ])robably  contribute  their  share  also,  if  cream  is 
a<ldetl.  It  is  i)robably  no  exaggeration  whatever  to  say  that, 
in  order  to  give  you  one  cup  of  coffee  suited  to  your  taste, 
thousands  of  peo])le  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  had 
to  work  together  in  harmony  performing  this  service  for  you. 
Generally  speaking,  also,  each  one  of  those  employed  in  this 
great  complexity  of  services  has  received  his  pay  largely  in 
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proportion  to  the  value  of  the  service  that  he  has  rendered, 
altho,  to  be  sure,  there  may  have  been  cases  of  unjust  oppres- 
sioti  which  have  prevented  due  compensation  being  rendered 
for  some  service;  and  if  you  in  turn  have  done  your  share  in 
paying  your  bills  for  your  coffee  and  sugar  and  cream,  you 
have  rendered  full  compensation  in  due  proportion  to  each  one 
of  these  thousands  that  have  worked  for  you.  You  have 
worked  for  each  of  them.  Everywhere  in  our  home  lives  we 
meet  with  like  examples,  illustrating  the  great  complexity  of 
our  economic  organization  and  the  interrelation  which  exists 
and  must  e.xi.st  among  all  individuals  if  society  of  anything 
but  the  lowest  type  is  to  be  develope<l. 

Social  Rcspousibility 

The  subject,  too,  may  well  be  considered  from  the  moral 
point  of  view.  Wdien  John  Wesley  once  saw  staggering  along 
the  road  a  drunken  vagrant  on  his  way  from  the  ditch  to  the 
jail,  he  exclaimed :  “  But  for  the  grace  of  God,  there  goes  John 
Wesley!  ”  In  these  days,  in  our  common  terminology,  we  are 
more  likely  to  say  “  environment."  or  to  intimate  some  special 
personal  influence  than  to  say  “grace  of  God”;  but  in  either 
case,  we  recognize  that  some  ])ower  outside  of  the  individual 
has  great  influence  in  molding  his  character  and  determining 
his  course  in  life.  It  is  hard  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  for 
almost  every  crime  or  every  ill  of  whatever  nature  which 
society  suffers,  we  are  all  of  us,  we  and  our  ancestors, 
resix>nsible,  each  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  proportion  to 
the  conscientiousness  and  thoughtfulness  with  which  we  have 
tried  to  discharge  our  duties  toward  our  fellows. 

It  must  he  kept  in  mind,  too,  in  any  such  discussion  as  this, 
that  probably  the  only  practical  criterion  of  right  in  each  soci¬ 
ety  in  the  long  run,  so  far  as  any  determination  of  social  action 
is  concerned,  is  public  opinion  as  to  what  constitutes  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  society.  That  public  opinion  has  probably  been  greatly 
shaped  thru  years  or  centuries  of  more  or  less  conscious  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  effects  of  the  various  actions  that  are  con¬ 
sidered  good  or  bad  uixm  the  social  group,  either  as  a  whole, 
•or  as  made  up  of  its  individuals.  In  some  of  the  most  highly 
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civilized  and  relifjions  societies  of  the  ancient  days,  polygamy 
was  recognized  as  right,  and  doubtless,  in  certain  stages  of 
society  the  marriage  custom  of  inotiogamy  would  have 
resulted  in  the  extinction  of  the  society.  In  the  primitive  days 
slavery  was  a  go(xl  as  compared  with  the  end  that  otherwise 
would  have  befallen  a  ca])tive  in  war. 

Society,  and  the  best  .society,  is  not  merely  the  end  toward 
which  the  attention  of  our  children  should  be  directed;  but  we 
must  recognize  also  that  our  present  society  must  be  the 
determining  force  in  directing  what  means  shall  be  employed 
to  improve  our  conditions  of  life.  Tt  thus  belKX)ves  educa¬ 
tional  thinkers  to  place  before  the  i)ublic,  so  as  to  shape  public 
opinion  in  tbe  right  w'ay,  the  means  by  which  oitr  higher 
social  ideals  may  best  be  carried  out  thru  our  public  schools. 

The  State 

Of  far  greater  significance  for  progress  than  any  other  form 
of  society  is  the  political  society  which  we  call  the  state.  By 
the  state  we  mean  society  organized  for  purposes  of  govern¬ 
ing,  with  the  understanding  that  this  organized  .society  will 
employ  force  upon  its  individual  members,  if  need  be.  in  order 
to  carry  out  its  wishes. 

By  government  we  mean  the  group  of  ineu  who,  acting 
together,  constitute  the  organ  by  which  the  will  of  society  is 
formulated  into  definite  rules  (>r  laws  and  carried  out  in 
practice. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  the  state  differs  from  other 
.societies,  such  as  the  Church  or  universities  or  literary  socie¬ 
ties,  or  even  economic  society.  Tn  the  first  place,  it  is  supreme 
in  power  within  its  own  recognized  territory.  Other  societies 
are  subordinate.  While  they  have  their  rules  and  enforce 
them,  the  authority  by  which  they  enforce  them  must  come 
from  the  state. 

Second,  its  |M»wer  is  inclusive,  extending  over  all  person.s 
within  the  territory,  and  determining  to  a  very  great  extent  the 
lives  of  all.  The  social  status  to  a  considerable  degree  and 
the  legal  rights,  even  of  the  unborn  babe,  are  determined  by 
the  state.  The  state  makes  pnwisions  for  the  proper  care 
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and  nurture  and  training  of  children  until  they  become  able  to 
direct  their  own  affairs.  The  conditions  under  which  people 
may  make  marriage  contracts  and  enter  into  the  marital  rela¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  the  obligations  resting  upon  husband  and 
wife,  are  fixed  by  the  state.  It  also  determines  the  rules  and 
regulations  by  which  men  must  earn  their  living  in  civilized 
society;  it  often  controls  to  a  considerable  extent  their  food 
and  dwellings,  even  their  clothing  ;md  their  amusements;  it 
imposes  upon  them  many  duties  toward  their  fellow  men,  and 
rigidly  prescribes  their  duties  in  support  of  the  state  itself 
even  to  the  extent  of  calling  upon  them  to  sacrifice  their  lives, 
if  need  be.  in  its  interest.  In  many  cases  it  makes  special 
provision  for  the  care  and  relief  from  duties  of  the  aged  and 
infinn,  while  leaving  to  them,  so  far  as  possible,  the  rights  and 
privileges  accorded  to  all  persons  of  normal  intellect.  Even 
the  conditions  of  death  are  largely  controlled  by  the  state. 
Questions  of  sanitation,  (juestions  of  the  treatment  of  epi¬ 
demics,  the  regulation  of  modes  of  burial  or  cremation  are 
rigidly  controlled,  so  that  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that 
no  person  living  within  the  state  is  ever  free  from  its  domina¬ 
tion  or  ever  lacks  its  protective  care. 

In  what  ways  the  state  shall  exercise  this  control,  in  what 
ways  it  shall  'administer  this  care,  how  great  its  activity  shall 
be,  or  how  small,  is  a  matter  which  only  the  state  itself  can 
determine.  The  individual  members  of  the  state,  as  such, 
have  no  power  of  direction.  The  judgment  of  the  community 
organized  for  government,  the  state,  is  the  one  controlling 
power. 


The  State  Reflects  the  Citizen 

But  w’hile  we  speak  of  the  state  in  these  general  terms,  it 
is  not  an  abstraction.  The  state  is  made  up  of  the  persons  in 
the  community,  the  weak  and  the  strong,  the  indolent  and  the 
active.  We  ourselves  compose  the  state,  and  in  our  or¬ 
ganized  capacity,  acting  together,  we  select  our  own  agents 
of  government  and  determine,  under  whatever  form  our 
government  may  take,  what  tbev  shall  do. 

The  state  also,  far  from  being  a  mere  abstract  entity  with- 
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(Hit  feeling,  is  distinctly  human  in  its  activity,  and  in  many 
cases,  subject  even  to  the  whims  and  passions  of  individual 
humanity;  for  the  government,  altho  the  agent  of  the  com¬ 
bined  wills  of  the  individual  members  of  the  state,  is  neverthe¬ 
less  itself  composed  of  a  few  men  who  act,  naturally,  subject 
to  a  considerable  extent  to  their  own  passions  and  \yeaknesses, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  given  usually  a  large  amount  of  discre¬ 
tion.  The  state,  in  consequence,  if  under  a  desix)tic  form  of 
government,  may  be  great,  powerful,  decisive  in  its  actions, 
if  its  ruling  monarch  is  a  man  of  will  and  decision,  or  it  may 
l>e  timid  and  vacillating  if  its  monarch  is  a  weakling.  Even 
in  a  republic,  where  the  rulers  are  directly  chosen  by  the  people 
and  where  the  government  is  made  up  of  numerous  individ¬ 
uals,  it  fre(juently  hap])ens  that  a  man  in  an  important  jwsition 
is  of  so  iK)sitive  a  nature  that  the  state  at  once  assumes  a  new 
attitude  toward  all  important  (piestions ;  or,  again,  the  coun¬ 
sels  of  a  number  of  weak  officials  may  be  so  halting  and  vacil¬ 
lating  that  the  state  itself  takes  on  that  tone. 

What  we  as  individuals  think  of  the  state  as  a  rule  depends 
upon  our  own  circumstances  in  the  state  and  upon  how  we 
feel  that  we  are  treated  by  tlie  officials.  If  we  are  p(x>r,  un¬ 
fortunate,  and  lacking  in  .self-reliance,  particularly  if  we  feel 
that  the  under  officials  with  whom  we  perhaps  may  come  most 
often  in  contact,  and  who  therefore  represent  for  us  the  state, 
are  arbitrary  and  cruel,  we  shall  look  uix>n  the  state  with 
aversion  and  fear.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  those  officials  with 
whom  our  relations  are  most  intimate  are  wise  and  temperate, 
and  if  we  feel  that  the  state  thru  its  schools  or  post-office  or 
other  department  nearest  our  activities  is  aiding  us  in  every 
way  possible,  we  shall  look  uixm  the  state  as  a  beneficent  in¬ 
stitution  to  which  we  owe  our  all. 

So,  also,  the  activities  of  the  state,  in  the  long  run,  and  the 
effects  which  it  produces  upon  the  population  are  really  deter¬ 
mined  by  what  we  ourselves  as  citizens,  acting  in  our  corporate 
capacity,  desire.  We  may  make  the  state  control  many  activi¬ 
ties,  or  we  may  limit  its  powers  most  rigidly.  We  may  give 
to  ourselves  rulers  wise  and  benevolent,  provided  we  ourselves 
have  the  wisdom  to  select  such  rulers,  or  we  may  permit  the 
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state  to  drift  into  the  hands  of  the  active  corrupt  who  will 
control  us  and  our  means  for  their  own  selfish  interests  and 
against  the  welfare  of  the  public. 

It  is  of  vital  importance  that  we  ourselves  realize  exactly 
what  our  relations  to  the  state  are,  and  that  we  see  to  it  that 
the  pupils  in  our  schools  realize  the  nature  of  society  and  of 
the  state  (that  organization  of  scKiety  which  positively  directs 
and  controls  the  actions  of  society  in  governmental  matters), 
provided  we  wish  to  have  our  schools  train,  not  merely 
self-centered  individuals,  hut  citizens  whose  action  will 
be  wise,  practical,  unselfish,  and  directed  toward  the  common 
good. 

Individual  Traits  Affectiu}^  Society 

Before  taking  up  specifically  the  subjects  of  the  school  cur¬ 
riculum  with  reference  to  their  service  in  producing  the  best 
results  in  the  direction  of  social  betterment,  it  is  imjxirtant  to 
consider  briefly  one  or  two  of  the  most  striking  mental  traits 
usually  found  among  our  citizens  which  are,  on  the  whole, 
anti-social  in  their  nature,  in  order  that  we  may  see  best  the 
difficulties  to  overcome.  It  will  not  he  possible,  of  course,  to 
analyze  all  such  traits ;  we  must  rather  call  attention  only  to 
two  or  three  of  the  more  important  ones. 

I  am  rather  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  two  most  im¬ 
portant  mental  and  moral  characteristics  which  are  res|x)nsible 
for  our  social  evils  are  laziness  (perhaps  one  should  rather  say 
mental  and  moral  inertia)  and  selfishness. 

Mental  and  Moral  Inertia 

Practically  all  progress  in  .society  comes  from  the  fact  that 
some  individual  has  been  able  to  overcome  bis  mental  inertia, 
and  instead  of  drifting  with  the  multitude  or  moving  in  the 
lines  of  least  resistance  among  the  customs  and  habits  of  his 
ancestors  and  neighbors,  has  thought  out  some  new  and  better 
mode  of  action,  and  has  pushed  forward  in  that  way.  Unless 
we  stop  to  consider  carefully  our  habits  of  life,  we  do  not 
realize  how  absolutely  in  most  cases  we  are  dominated  by 
custom.  The  fashions  of  the  clothes  we  wear,  the  nature  of 
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the  food  we  eat,  the  ways  in  which  we  entertain  others  and 
are  ourselves  entertained,  the  ways  in  which  our  work  is 
done,  what  we  shall  think  on  questions  of  politics,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  choice  of  the  ])olitical  parties  to  which  we  belong-, 
what  we  shall  think  of  reli_gious  matters,  or  the  churches  which 
we  shall  join, — everything-  practically  for  nine  out  of  ten  of  us 
is  determined  by  the  way  in  which  our  parents  have  thought 
and  lived,  by  the  way  in  which  our  associates  live  and  act. 
Careful  students  of  politics  are  of  the  opinion  that  only  a  very 
small  number,  probably  not  ten  per  cent,  of  the  voters  in  any 
election,  think  out, — or  even  think  of  trying  to  think  out. — the 
issues  of  the  day  and  vote  conscientiously  upon  them.  It  is 
so  much  easier  to  let  their  thinking  be  done  by  those  who  are 
framing  the  party  platforms  and  giving  the  names  to  the 
parties’  creeds.  It  is  probably  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
boss  rule  in  i)olitics,  the  ])ower  of  the  fanatic  in  religion,  the 
control  at  times  of  great  organizations  of  laboring  men  by  a 
hot-headed  leader,  as  well  as  the  failure  of  our  courts  to  adapt 
their  decisions  to  meet  new  conditions,  and  the  slowness  with 
which  our  legislators  remove  old  abuses  are  all  due  to  this 
mental  and  moral  inertia  which  makes  it  easier,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  follow  a  positive  leader  upon  whom  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  rely  than  to  oppose  him  or  to  think  out  new 
ways  of  action  for  ourselves  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  drift 
along  in  our  old  ways  of  thinking  and  doing  rather  than  to 
work  out  new  rules  for  action  which  new  conditions  may 
demand. 

Besides  being  thus  a  negative  force  (if  the  expression  may 
be  permitted),  that  may  be  used  by  unscrupulous  leaders  of 
positive  character  to  the  detriment  of  society,  it  will  be  seen 
also,  nevertheless,  that  this  mental  inertia  (and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  it  is  moral  inertia  also)  in  many  cases  is  a 
conservative  element  in  society  which  often  prevents  action 
that,  considering  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  of  the  multitude, 
would  be  too  hasty,  and  in  consequence,  unwise.  If  our  pop¬ 
ulation  had  a  higher  level  of  intelligence  and  greater  willing¬ 
ness  to  meet  new  conditions  by  changes  in  habits  and  more 
ready  adai)tability  in  all  tbe  relations  of  life,  social  reforms 
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could  be  produced  much  more  readily  and  with  much  less 
danei’er  of  failure.  Perhaps  our  schools  can  render  no  greater 
service  than  to  s.jive  to  our  children,  as  far  as  possible,  habits 
of  thinkin"  for  themselves  indc])endently,  of  workinjj  out  new 
plans  which  still  shall  be  reasonable,  and  the  willingness  to 
chang-e  from  one  habit  to  another  when  the  advisability  of 
such  change  seems  clear.  In  too  many  cases  now  people  are 
unwilling  to  consider  even  the  advisability  of  a  change.  Our 
legislators  are  always  anxious  to  take  only  very  short  steps 
in  advance,  because  they  say  the  people  will  not  stand  for  any¬ 
thing  radical  and  they  must  have  the  people’s  support  and  co¬ 
operation  if  a  law  is  to  succeed. 

It  must  also  not  be  forgotten  that  one  reason  why  so  little 
has  been  done  to  encourage  independent  habits  and  personal 
initiative  in  our  schools  is  because  our  teachers  and  school 
officials  have  themselves  been  dominated  by  custom  until  they 
have  become  old-fogyish  and  unprogressive.  They,  as  well 
as  others,  need  to  realize  that  it  takes  public  si)irit,  care  for  the 
welfare  of  others,  as  well  as  private  good  sense,  to  secure  the 
energy  to  move  in  a  new  direction.  And  above  all  there  is 
needed  the  impartial  judgment  which  will  enable  one  to  see 
whether  the  change  projxised  is  wise  or  foolish. 

Selfishness  a  Social  Evil 

The  second  great  social  evil  referred  to,  seltishness,  has  the 
effect  of  building  up  in  the  community  classes  hostile  each  to 
the  other,  and  to  limit  very  greatly  the  usefulness  of  the  in¬ 
dividual.  This  dominating  trait  is,  of  course,  the  fundamental 
force  back  of  all  vices  and  crimes  of  self-indulgence, — greed, 
vanity,  envy,  and  passion  of  all  kinds.  All  seek  to  gratify 
personal  desires,  even  at  the  expense  of  others  and  of  the  pub¬ 
lic.  Licentiousness,  theft,  forgery,  j)olitical  corruption,  fight¬ 
ing,  arson,  murder, — all  spring  from  this  common  source. 
The  only  remedy — except  personal  affection  or  religion — if  a 
person  is  strongly  inclined  toward  wrong  in  this  way,  is  a  self- 
control  brought  about  by  a  clear-headed  perception  of  the  ulti¬ 
mate  effects  of  such  indulgence.  It  is  easy  to  point  out  in  our 
.schools  that  the  really  great  are  those  that  render  the  great  ser- 
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vices  to  society.  In  the  study  of  the  lives  of  j^reat  men,  in  the 
consideration  of  public  questions  and  of  the  forces  lying  back 
of  great  historical  nioveinents  that  have  uplifted  humanity,  we 
see  that  service  to  others  is  a  power  that  pays  the  doer  of  the 
service.  In  this  way  we  may  eventually  teach  ourselves,  or 
even  our  children.  t(»  see  themselves  somewhat  with  others’ 
eyes,  objectively,  impartially,  and  to  realize  that  in  the  long 
run  and  in  the  higher  sense,  our  real  interests  are  at 
one  with  those  of  society.  Selfishness  is  usually  a  very 
short-sighted  self-intere.st ;  altruism,  a  wise,  far-seeing  self- 
interest.  There  was  never  a  truer  piece  of  social  philosophy 
than  “  He  that  findeth  his  life  shall  lo.se  it,  and  he  that  loseth 
his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it.”  The  teacher  who  devotes 
himself  most  unselfishly  to  the  welfare  of  his  jnipils  and  his 
school  is  the  one  who  makes  the  greatest  success  of  his  work 
and  wins  for  himself  in  the  long  run  the  highest  standing.  It 
is,  of  cour.se,  often  true  that,  if  the  question  is  considered  from 
the  purely  money  point  of  view,  the  selfish  man,  even  the 
criminal  one, may  succeed;  hut  from  the  broader  social  point  of 
view,  if  one  is  really  ambitious  to  gain  the  highest  success,  the 
truest  self-interest  is  found  in  the  widest  and  most  useful  ser¬ 
vice.  Our  pui)ils  should  be  made  willing  to  be  versatile  in 
time  of  need,  not  to  have  false  ])ride  in  old  customs  and  habits, 
but  to  be  willing  to  ada])t  themselves  to  new  conditions,  and, 
again,  to  realize  that  their  highe.st  intere.sts  are  really  at  one 
with  those  of  society. 

This  doctrine  in  no  way  differs  from  that  which  urges 
teachers  to  develop  to  the  fullest  extent  the  individuality  of 
their  jnipils  when  emphasis  is  jdaced  ujxmi  moral  training, 
except  that  it  changes  the  jx)int  of  view  and  the  method  of 
thought.  In  the  one  case  the  pupil  is  taught  to  think  from 
himself  and  his  own  capacities  out ;  in  the  other  case,  he  thinks 
of  the  welfare  of  society  without  reference  to  himself. 

The  Cnrriciiliiiii  and  Methods  of  Teaching 

We  have  next  to  note  how  the  social  point  of  view  in  the 
discussion  of  educational  f|uestions  will  affect  the  choice  of  our 
curriculum  and  our  methods  of  teaching.  W’e  wish  to  arouse 
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in  our  pupils  social  consciousness,  the  feeling  that  they  are  a 
l)art  of  one  great  whole,  and  that  they  have  the  responsibility 
resting  uixm  them  to  play  well  their  role  in  this  great  life 
drama.  What  subjects  in  our  common-school  curriculum  will 
best  serve  these  purposes,  and  how  can  these  subjects  best  be 
taught  in  order  to  attain  these  ends?  It  is  probable  that  the 
social  i)oint  of  view  as  here  presented  and  the  individualistic 
point  of  view,  which  lays  emphasis  upon  the  development  of 
the  individual  pupil,  will  not  reach  results  materially  different 
as  regards  subject-matter.  The  main  differences  will  be  in 
methods  of  work  and  in  the  degrees  of  emphasis  laid  upon  dif¬ 
ferent  studies. 

Classification  of  Sindics  and  their  Si}inificance 

In  our  sch(X)l  curriculum  certain  subjects  are  to  be  l<x)ked 
upon  as  t(x)ls  placed  in  the  pupil's  hands  to  enable  him  to  do 
any  kind  of  work  efficiently'  whereas  others  are  especially 
well  adapted  to  arouse  scnrial  consciousness  and  direct  atten¬ 
tion  toward  public  service.  Pupils  must  learn  to  read  and 
write,  whatever  the  end  may  be  toward  which  they  bend  their 
energies.  Certainly  some  knowledge  of  mathematics  is  re¬ 
quired  in  almost  every  walk  in  life,  and  language,  or  lan¬ 
guages,  and  mathematics  and  logic,  are  to  be  Icxiked  uix>n 
primarily  as  tcxils  necessary  to  any  activity.  Put  even  in  these 
studies  something  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  choice  of  subject 
and  method  of  treatment,  to  emphasize  the  social  ix)int  of 
view.  Many  of  the  illustrative  examples  in  our  arithmetics, 
for  examjile,  have  little  or  no  hearing  upon  our  everyday  life. 
\\  hat  use  do  most  of  us  make  of  the  apothecary’s  table,  or  of 
the  binomial  theorem,  or  of  the  extraction  of  the  cube  root,  or 
of  the  problems  of  the  differential  calculus?  .\nd  yet  in  a 
study  of  history  the  pupil  will  get  a  much  more  viviil  notion 
of  the  social  and  military  conditions  of  the  American  colonies 
if  he  compares  mathematically  the  numbers  of  tbe  Revolution¬ 
ary  population  and  of  the  soldiers  with  the  peoples  and  armies 
of  to-day  in  some  of  the  late  great  world  struggles:  if  he  calcu¬ 
lates  with  some  degree  of  accuracy  the  cost  of  supplying  an 
army’s  needs  in  the  days  of  Washington  with  the  cost  to- 
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(lay ;  if  he  figures  out  the  distances  recjuired  for  the  transporta¬ 
tion  of  supplies  with  the  time  recjuired  for  covering  the  needed 
distances;  if  he  compares  accurately  the  efficiency  of  the  fire¬ 
arms  used,  as  regards  range  and  accuracy,  then  and  now. 

Similar  uses  of  mathematics  in  industrial  life  will  prove 
no  less  significant.  Dr.  Charles  McMurry,  in  one  of  his 
classes  in  geography,  lately  secured  a  vivid  realization  of  the 
significance  of  the  great  water  power  at  Niagara  Falls  by  hav¬ 
ing  the  class  visit  a  local  mill  whose  machinery  was  driven  by 
an  engine  of,  say,  fifty-horse  jx)wer,  having  the  students  note 
the  amount  of  work  done,  the  number  of  people  employed  with 
the  number  of  i)ersons  dependent  upon  them,  the  amount  paid 
out  in  wages  and  similar  matters,  and  then  having  them  by 
means  of  a  careful  mathematical  comparison  estimate  how 
many  establishments,  how  many  workmen,  how  much  in 
wages,  and  so  on,  would  be  required  in  order  to  utilize  in  a 
similar  manner  the  hundred  thousand  horsepower  developed 
in  the  works  at  Niagara.  I  do  not  wish  to  ignore,  of  course,  the 
further  advantages  that  come  from  the  study  of  mathematics, 
of  securing  accuracy  an.d  promptness,  nor  the  advantages  in 
the  way  of  mental  drill  from  the  careful  reasoning  required  in 
geometry,  nor  the  special  benefits  secured  by  such  a  study  in 
the  way  of  requiring  students  to  state  things  logically  and  ac¬ 
curately,  and  of  giving  them  a  clear  conception  of  the  nature 
of  proof — all  these  things  are  of  great  social  importance;  but 
a  careful  adaptation  of  the  subject  to  others  in  the  curriculum, 
and  its  shaping  to  a  social  use,  will  give  it  also  a  much  richer 
content. 

In  the  study  of  hygiene  and  physical  training  the  pupil,  by 
thoughtful  suggestion  and  study  of  illustrative  cases,  may  be 
made  to  realize  that  a  long  and  healthy  life  has  a  significance 
to  society  as  well  as  to  the  comfort  of  the  individual  concerned. 
Perhaps  most  of  us  fail  to  realize  that  the  chief  period  of  pro¬ 
ductive  activity  for  society  is  found  after  one  has  advanced 
well  along  into  the  adult  years,  and  that  it  is  usually  the  case, 
provided  a  person’s  health  remains  unbroken  and  his  mental, 
powers  stay  tuned  up  to  their  full  activity,  that  the  best  ten 
years  of  any  man’s  life,  from  the  point  of  view  of  service  to 
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society,  are  his  last  ten  years.  And  this  should  always  be  the 
case.  Note  the  lives  of  Lincoln,  Washington,  Gladstone, 
Caesar,  and  study  more  closely  those  of  the  most  influential 
men  in  the  ctunmunity,  and  see  how  rapidly  influence  gains 
with  the  passing  years,  provided  only  that  health  and  activity 
remain.  Had  Gladstone  died  at  fifty,  Lincoln  ten  years 
earlier  than  he  did,  how  great  would  have  been  the  difference! 
With  this  thought  in  mind  the  care  of  one’s  health  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  hygiene  acquire  a  new  signifi¬ 
cance.  This  thought,  too,  may  well  lead  our  children  to  re¬ 
main  longer  in  school  and  college.  If  their  last  ten  years  are 
to  be  much  more  serviceable  than,  say,  those  from  twenty  to 
thirty,  or  thirty  to  forty,  it  will  be  because  they  have  especially 
fitted  themselves  for  service.  It  is  well  to  recall  the  fact  that 
Aristotle — possibly  the  greatest  thinker  and  greatest  scientist 
of  all  time — went  to  college, — in  Plato’s  Academy, — for 
twenty  years,  did  not  begin  writing  till  be  had  studied  nearly 
ten  years,  that  he  hardly  worked  independently  till  past  forty, 
and  that  his  most  important  productive  work  was  done  when 
he  was  past  fifty. 

The  very  beneficial  results  that  have  been  obtained  in  late 
years  from  tbe  social  point  of  view  in  tbe  control  of  epidemics, 
the  fact  that  in  military  campaigns  the  losses  from  disease  are 
usually  much  greater  than  those  from  bullet  wounds,  all  show 
how  important  is  the  study  and  how  great  its  social  signif¬ 
icance. 

In  speaking  of  mathematics,  an  intimation  has  been  given  of 
the  social  side  of  history.  The  subject,  of  course,  is  valuable 
from  the  point  of  view  of  mere  infonnation  which  it  would 
be  pleasant  for  tbe  individual  to  have  in  his  social  intercourse. 
A  good  knowledge  of  historical  facts  enables  one  to  under¬ 
stand  many  allusions  in  a  way  that  may  be  useful.  Primarily, 
however,  history  should  be  studied  with  reference  to  social 
causes  and  results,  in  order  that  from  the  experience  of  the 
past  we  may  learn  to  form  social  judgments  to  serve  us  in  the 
present.  The  powerful  influence  of  trustworthiness  in  char¬ 
acter  and  soundness  of  judgment  is  seen  clearly  in  the  success 
of  Washington.  Mere  brilliancy  of  intellect  would  not  have 
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made  liis  greatness.  The  Boston  tea-party  was  in  itself  a 
small  incident.  A  carefnl  study  of  the  motives  and  methods 
of  the  men  engaged  in  it  and  of  their  personality  is  full  of  sug¬ 
gestion  for  a  ix>litical  leader  of  to-day.  The  give  and  take  of 
the  debating  factions  in  the  Omstitutional  Convention  of  1787, 
with  the  influences  hack  of  the  leaders  from  the  various  states, 
are  reflected  to-day  in  every  Congress  and  National  Conven¬ 
tion.  Owing  to  the  uncertain  nature  of  the  premises  in  any 
social  (piestion  where  our  reasoning  must  depend  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  e.xtent  ujxai  our  knowledge  of  human  motives — 
motives  which  are,  of  course,  as  variable  and  changing  as  are 
different  people  and  different  nations — we  need  much  experi¬ 
ence  in  studying  such  premises  and  in  making  social  judg¬ 
ments.  The  study  of  history  gives  many  opportunities  for 
gaining  such  experience. 

Of  vital  importance  aLsc;  is  the  judicial  temperament,  which 
endeavors  to  .see  lK)th  sides  of  every  controverted  rpiestion. 
This  impartial  habit  is  in  part  a  nuitter  of  natural  disposition, 
still  more  perhaps  a  matter  of  training.  In  possibly  no  other 
study  of  the  school  curriculum  is  there  a  better  opiwrtunity  of 
compelling  students  to  see  that  there  may  be  reason  on  both 
sides  and  that  it  is  never  safe  to  impute  bad  motives.  Chil¬ 
dren  in  our  country  will  naturally  be  opposed  to  slavery,  but 
they  should  consider  why  Washington  and  others  of  our 
Revolutionary  heroes  were  slaveholders.  It  is,  of  course, 
natural  and  right  for  them  to  feel  that  our  forefathers  were 
opi)ressed  and  that  the  American  Revolution  was  justifiable; 
but  they  should  be  led  to  see  that  the  English  statesmen  in 
attempting  to  compter  the  colonies  were  likewise  conscientious, 
and  to  see  the  reasons  which  led  to  their  actions.  So  also,  in 
the  case  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  they  should  realize  how 
natural  was  the  contention  of  the  Southerners,  how  almost 
unavoidable  their  line  of  argument  from  their  economic  condi¬ 
tions  and  their  social  training,  and  at  the  same  time  they 
should  see  how  clc:uly  the  events  have  showm  the  probable 
benefit  even  to  the  Southerners  themselves  of  the  results  of  the 
war.  h'rom  a  careful  teaching  of  history  the  habit  of  forming 
impartial  social  judgments  should  be  cultivated,  and  by  this 
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method  perhaps  the  pupils  can  be  led  to  feel  their  social 
resiKMisihility  as  well  as  in  any  other  way. 

The  study  ot  geography  may  he  a  tool,  of  course,  for  the 
use  of  the  individual  in  enabling  him  to  plan  his  railway  jour¬ 
neys,  to  find  the  locations  of  markets,  and  so  on.  From  the 
physiographical  point  of  view,  too,  it  may  have  interest  and 
gratify  curiosity;  but  if  the  earth's  surface  is  studied  with 
continual  reference  to  its  adaptability  to  meet  man’s  needs,  the 
study  becomes  not  merely  a  tool  or  a  developer  of  mental 
habits,  but  it  is  of  prime  significance  in  tracing  social  and 
economic  causes  and  results.  Perhaps  no  study  has  a  more 
direct  effect  in  arousing  social  consciousness  and  in  enabling 
the  pupils  to  see  and  feel  the  intenlependence  of  the  peoples 
of  one  clime  ui)on  those  of  another  and  the  necessary  interrela¬ 
tions  of  the  different  nations  of  the  world. 

I  have  already  six>ken  of  the  number  of  people  who  serve  us 
in  bringing  our  morning  cup.  of  coffee ;  but  the  study  of  any 
industrial  process  or  social  activity,  as  exemplified  in  good 
geography  teaching  or  in  carefully  planned  manual  training, 
has  always  a  logical  drift  in  the  same  direction.  'Fhe  study 
of  the  various  processes  by  which  from  mine  and  forest  the 
raw  materials  become  a  <lesk ;  the  analysis  of  the  use  of  the 
water  ])ower  at  Niagara  Falls  to  drive  street  railways  and 
factories  and  canal  boats;  the  reasons  why  the  relative  lo¬ 
calities  of  Port  Arthur,  Vladivostock,  and  the  Straits  which 
give  entrance  to  the  Sea  of  Japan  both  gave  rise  to  and  ended 
the  Russo-Japanese  W  ar — all  tell  the  same  story,  that  no  man 
and  no  nation  can  live  alone. 

Literature  in  the  same  way  is  a  useful  t(x>l  for  the  individ¬ 
ual  in  enabling  him  to  secure  s(Kial  pleasure  and  profit  for 
himself  and  others.  Perhaps  no  other  study  of  the  school 
curriculum  may  be  used  more  effectively  to  increase  the 
jxnvers  of  enjoyment  of  the  individual  by  giving  him  literary 
taste  and  the  means  of  gratifying  it ;  but  of  still  greater  signif¬ 
icance  is  tbe  fact  that  from  literature  we  may  learn  perhaps 
better  than  from  any  other  study  how  best  t<^  understand 
human  motives  and  the  way  in  which  they  work  in  society, 
what  is  the  nature  of  our  social  duties,  and  how  best  to  per- 
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form  them  in  order  to  accomplish  the  best  results.  For  litera¬ 
ture  is  a  picture  in  some  form  of  society  itself ;  and  in  many 
cases  this  picture  is  more  vivid  and  more  accurate  as  an  anal¬ 
ysis  of  society  than  the  accounts  which  we  can  get  from  his¬ 
tory,  as  history  must  be  prepared  for  use  in  our  common 
schools. 

One  might  in  this  way  go  thru  all  of  the  studies  of  the 
school  curriculum,  showing  how  each  has  its  use  as  a  tool  and 
how  it  can  be  made  to  contribute,  thru  its  economic  and  aes¬ 
thetic  qualities,  to  the  study  of  society,  and  how  every  subject 
has  these  two  sides;  so  that  it  lies  within  the  power  of  the 
teacher  to  make  it  contribute  toward  the  purpose  which  we 
have  kept  in  view. 

Much  more  than  is  often  thought,  the  study  of  the  business 
life  about  us,  whether  in  connection  with  manual  training  or 
geography  or  history  or  literature,  or  whether  made  a  special 
exercise,  is  one  of  the  best  fields  for  moral  training  and  the 
inculcation  of  high  ideals  of  life.  The  ablest  and  most  suc¬ 
cessful  merchant  in  one  of  the  best  of  the  small  cities  of  New 
York  lately  told  a  friend  of  mine  how  well  it  paid  to  practice 
honest  and  open  dealing.  “  A  reputation  for  fair  buying  and 
selling  is  worth  more  to  the  business  man  than  a  stock  of 
goods.  The  merchant  who  by  sharp  practice  gets  the  name 
of  trickster  cannot  have  lasting  success,”  he  said ;  and  his  own 
life  habit  in  business,  with  his  success,  proved  him  sincere  and 
sound  in  judgment.  It  is  well  for  people  to  see  that  honesty 
pays,  even  if  that  motive  is  not  the  highest.  An  excellent 
brand  of  any  goods  always  sustained  in  quality  brings  prop¬ 
erly  a  higher  price  than  goods  equally  valuable  intrinsically, 
but  not  known.  Certainty  in  quality  is  worth  paying  for. 
This  effort  to  sustain  quality,  too,  gives  the  workman  a  pride  in 
his  work;  and  care  and  determination  for  excellence,  the  best 
possible,  make  the  workman  an  artist.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  stone-cutter  and  the  sculptor  is  that  the  latter  has  his 
ideal  figure  to  hew  out ;  the  former  cuts  patterns.  The  ditch- 
digger  whose  work  is  absolutely  accurate  and  fitted  to  its 
purpose,  and  who  can  plan  his  ditch  to  fit  its  purpose,  is  an 
engineer.  No  better  moral  lesson  can  be  given  children  than 
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to  let  them  study  the  work  of  the  nieti  in  any  trade  whose  ideal 
of  excellence  gives  them  a  pride  in  their  work,  however 
humble  it  may  be,  which  lifts  that  work  from  drudgery  to  art. 
This  counts  in  the  elevation  of  society. 

Adaptation  of  Curriculum  to  Needs 

Something  has  been  said  of  the  educational  value  of  the 
different  studies,  but  the  question  of  the  most  useful  social 
studies  is  also  in  many  cases  one  of  an  elective  versus  a  fixed 
curriculum.  Often  now  we  drive  our  pupils  out  of  our  schools 
at  an  early  age  because  we  are  not  ready  so  to  adapt  our  cur¬ 
riculum  to  local  needs  that  the  parents  and  pupils  will  feel 
that  they  are  getting  direct  practical  benefit  from  their  studies. 

I  have  little  question  that  in  the  not  far  distant  future  we  shall 
go  much  further  than  we  do  now  to  find  out  what  local  needs 
are,  and  then  we  shall  adapt  our  studies  lK)th  as  regards  sub¬ 
ject-matter  and  methods  of  •teaching’  so  as  to  meet  those  local 
needs.  I'his  will,  of  course,  involve  not  merely  a  greater 
flexibility  in  our  curriculum  in  the  lower  schools,  but  it  will 
involve  also  the  establishment  of  more  commercial  and  in¬ 
dustrial  high  schools  side  by  side  with  the  schools  especially 
adapted  for  instruction  in  languages,  literature,  and  sciences. 
The  needs  of  each  pupil  will  be  provided  for  in  the  way  best 
fitted  for  his  social  duties  in  any  station,  however  low  or  how¬ 
ever  high,  which  he  may  find  it  best  to  fill.  It  is  worth  careful 
notice  also  that,  if  the  studies  of  the  school  curriculum  are 
correlated  about  this  central  purpose,  each  study  will  so  aid  in 
teaching  the  others  that  much  time  will  be  saved  for  more 
detailed  work  on  the  themes  of  most  importance. 

Beyond  any  question  also  the  same  principle  of  social  l)enefit 
will  be  used  in  order  to  select  our  pupils  in  such  a  way  as  to 
produce  the  best  social  results.  VVe  hear  very  much  regard¬ 
ing  a  general  education  for  all  our  citizens,  especially  in  a  re¬ 
public.  One  of  the  most  excellent  characteristics  of  our 
American  government  has  been  our  readiness  to  devote  money 
and  time  to  the  schooling  of  our  future  citizens.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  too,  that  in  practically  all  cases  where  children  are 
of  sound  mind,  it  is  wise  to  give  to  them  the  rudiments  of  an 
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education  and  tints  to  put  into  tlieir  hands  the  tools  of  lan¬ 
guage  and  elementary  inatheinatics  and  some  knowledge  of 
the  sciences.  But  shall  we  go  further  in  this  same  direction 
without  considering  the  specitd  a])titudes  of  individual  stu¬ 
dents?  Is  it  not  best  to  let  each  student  under  careful  advice 
see  where  he  can  probably  he  ultimately  of  best  use  to  society, 
and  then  fit  his  education  to  his  needs?  Society  needs 
preachers,  lawyers,  teachers,  managers  of  great  business  es¬ 
tablishments,  etc. ;  but  society  needs  also  horseshoers,  mule- 
drivers,  ditch-diggers,  common  sailors,  and  very  many  people 
are  by  nature  and  by  circumstances  outside  of  the  schords  fitted 
rather  for  some  of  the  latter  occupations  than  for  the  former. 
It  is  much  better  for  society,  as  well  as  for  the  individual,  that 
a  man  who  has  the  gifts  for  that  calling  should  be  a  good 
mule-driver  or  an  e.xpert  sailor  before  the  mast  rather  than  a 
poor  doctor:  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  common  factory 
hand  with  a  taste  for  mechanics  should  not  be  so  trained  in  our 
public  sch(K)ls  that  he  may  not  merely  do  his  work  in  the  shop 
much  better  than  he  dijes  it  now,  but  may  also  jierhaps  be 
given  a  spirit  of  individual  initiative  which  will  lead  him  to 
improve  the  mechanical  processes  of  his  work  as  well  as  the 
general  intellectual  and  .social  stimulus  which  will  encourage 
him,  far  more  than  most  such  men  do  now,  to  take  an  intel¬ 
ligent  ])art  in  local  government  and  to  become  a  much  more 
useful  citizen. 

Selection  of  Teachers 

This  same  ])oint  of  view  also  in  onr  scIkk)!  training  will  en¬ 
courage  us  .so  to  select  our  teachers  as  to  pro<luce  the  desired 
result.  We  shall  have  the  teachers  who  will  best  fit  pupils  for 
their  work  in  society. 

Primarily,  our  teachers  need  to  be  chosen  on  account  of  the 
force  of  their  personality.  It  matters  little  how  much  teachers 
know  unless  their  personality  is  such  that  their  pupils  have 
respect  for  their  judgment  and  are  glad  to  carry  out  their 
wishes.  .\nd  again,  if  the  teacher  has  the  personality  which 
gives  him  inllucnce  with  his  pupils,  he  will  be  able  to  make 
very  much  better  use  of  the  knowledge  which  he  possesses, 
and  to  ac(|nire  more  knowledge  as  his  work  ])rogresses. 
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Even  the  strongest  teacher,  however,  if  he  is  to  do  work 
along  the  lines  just  considered,  must  he  familiar  enough  with 
business  and  with  the  social  life  of  the  community  in  which  he 
is  teaching  so  that  he,  and  others,  will  knt)w  that  his  work 
takes  hold  on  life  as  it  is.  It  is  his  j)ur|H)se  to  connect  his 
teaching  with  the  daily  life  of  his  pupils  and  of  the  community. 
He  must,  therefore,  show  good  sense  and  good  judgment  in 
connection  with  the  business  affairs  of  the  community  and  with 
the  social  movements,  of  whatever  nature,  in  which  his  pupils 
and  their  parents  are  interested. 

In  many  of  our  rural  communities  the  hlack.smith  is  the 
center  of  the  industrial  life.  It  is  he  who  rei)airs  the  machines 
of  the  farmer  and  the  t(x>ls  of  the  carpenter,  who  shoes  the 
horses  of  the  producers  of  all  kinds  and,  in  various  ways, 
makes  life  more  comfortable  and  business  more  profitable. 
How  can  a  teacher  w1k>  has  never  been  inside  a  blacksmith 
shop  and  who  knows  nothing  of  the  work  done  there  meet 
many  of  the  pupils  on  common  ground,  until  he  sees  enough  of 
this  work  to  know  it  as  an  imi)ortant  factor  in  the  business  life 
of  the  community? 

Some  teacliers  who  have  grown  up  in  communities  similar 
to  tho.se  in  which  they  arc  teaching  have  acquired  thru  their 
own  e.xi)eriencc  much  of  this  knowledge  of  industrial  proc¬ 
esses  ;  but  probably,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  the  teachers 
would  decidedly  strengthen  their  hold  uixm  their  pupils  by 
looking  somewhat  carefully  into  the  business  life  of  the  com¬ 
munity  in  which  they  teach.  This  common  lack  of  business 
knowledge  is  emphasized  very  strongly  by  the  growing  de¬ 
mand  for  a  Larger  prop(»rtion  of  men  as  teachers  in  our  schools. 
Speaking  generally,  it  has  been  my  e.\'|)eriencc  that  women  are 
more  faithful  and  better  teachers  than  men;  hut  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  ])roix)rtion  of  women  among  our  teachers  is  too 
large  for  the  best  interest  of  the  .schools,  largely  because  they 
are,  relatively  .speaking,  deficient  in  certain  im])ortant  kinds  of 
industrial  experience.  In  order  to  come  most  closely  into 
touch  with  life,  our  children  need  contact  with  the  business 
world  as  well  as  with  the  home.  Beyond  doubt  they  need  the 
instruction  and  intluence  of  women  fully  as  much,  probably 
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more,  than  they  need  the  intlnence  of  men;  but  they  need  both. 
In  most  communities  the  sexes  are  substantially  e(|ual  in  num¬ 
ber;  it  is  probably  not  far  from  the  truth  to  say  that  they  are 
equal  in  influence.  T.et  their  personal  influence  in  the  schcxils, 
then,  be  made  substantially  equal,  in  order  that  the  traininjj  of 
the  schools  may  conform  more  closely  to  the  needs  f)f  social 
life. 

In  the  second  ])lace.  in  the  selecticai  of  our  teachers  we 
should  ref|uire  ability  to  teach,  skill  in  presentinp-  the  subject- 
matter  of  instruction,  so  as  to  accomplish  best  the  desired 
results.  Some  few  teachers,  thru  their  temperament,  their 
sympathy  with  their  pupils,  and  their  habit  of  influencing^ 
those  about  them,  seem  to  acquire  almost  instinctively  the  best 
methods  of  j^iving  to  their  pujjils  knowledg-e  and  of  leading 
them  also  to  acquire  good  habits  of  thought  and  action.  In 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  however,  skill  in  teaching  must  be 
a  matter  of  careful  and  .somewhat  extensive  training.  The 
teachers  must  ix>ssess  not  merely  knowledge  of  the  special 
subjects  they  are  to  teach  in  the  schools — arithmetic,  geog¬ 
raphy,  history,  and  the  rest — but  they  must  also  see  each  of 
these  subjects  in  its  due  relations  to  others  and  to  the  practical 
life  of  the  community  for  the  service  of  which  their  pupils  are 
being  prepared.  To  give  this  special  knowledge  is  one  of 
the  chief  tasks  imposed  upon  the  normal  schools  and  other 
institutions  for  the  training  of  teachers.  In  addition,  they 
must  learn  the  best  ways  of  controlling  and  directing  the 
thoughts  and  activities  of  the  pupils  in  their  charge,  so  as  to 
enable  them  most  readily  and  most  thoroly  to  master  the  sub¬ 
jects  presented  and  also  to  make  those  subjects  of  practical 
assistance  in  performing  the  duties  of  life. 

In  the  lower  grades  of  our  public  schools  the  proper  co-or¬ 
dination  of  the  subjects  taught  and  their  connections  with  so¬ 
cial  life  are  largely  a  matter  of  the  emphasis  to  be  placed  upon 
the  different  topics  in  each  study,  and  this  requires  a  most  care¬ 
ful  planning  of  the  work  from  week  to  week,  as  well  as  the  skill 
to  adapt  it  to  the  needs  of  the  community  and  to  individual 
pupils.  In  the  case  of  higher  institutions,  beginning  with  the 
high  school,  this  correlation  is  brought  about  largely  by  the 
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selection  of  studies,  and  in  the  colleg^e  and  university  by  the 
use  of  a  properly  reg’ulated  elective  system.  Each  student,  as 
he  approaches  the  time  when  he  is  to  take  up  independently  his 
life  work,  brings  himself  thru  his  special  studies  into  imme¬ 
diate  contact  with  that  work,  and  this  fact  tlie  teacher  needs  to 
keep  always  in  view. 

The  methods  of  fitting  pupils  for  social  service  differ  natur¬ 
ally  in  schools  of  different  grades  and  in  different  commu¬ 
nities.  The  aim  of  the  schools  of  all  grades,  however,  is  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same.  If  this  aim  is  kept  prominently  in  mind, 
it  will  be  seen  that  not  merely  is  the  state  justified  in  sup- 
jiorting  sch(K>ls,  hut  that  it  has  imposed  upon  it  the  duty  of 
providing  institutions  of  all  classes  and  grades  which  can  fit 
students  of  all  tastes  and  degrees  of  advancement  for  the  best 
service  to  its  citizens. 

Jeremiah  W.  Jenks 
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AN  i:Xl’F.RIF.NCE  IN  HELPING  TEACHERS  PRO- 
I‘ESSIONALLV 

An  account  of  the  experience  of  each  city  in  adjusting  a 
general  increase  in  the  grade  teachers’  salaries  may  be  helpful 
to  all  other  cities  in  which  this  (juestion  has  been  discussed  and 
tentatively  disixvsed  of,  or  in  those  cities  having  the  subject 
under  consideration.  In  this  article  I  proiK>se  to  give  a  brief 
account  of  how  it  has  been  done  in  Kansas  City,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  accomplished  thus  far.  Our  experience  may  be  suggest¬ 
ive,  perhaps  helpful,  to  others  who  arc  struggling  with  the 
same  question. 

In  Missouri,  as  in  several  of  the  other  states  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  boards  of  education  are  not  dependent  in 
any  respect  on  the  action  of  city  councils  for  appropriations  of 
money  to  maintain  and  operate  the  city  schools.  In  fact, 
lH)ards  of  education  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  municipal 
government,  and  are  as  independent  of  it  as  the  street-car 
system  is  of  the  health  department.  This  is,  in  my  judgment, 
a  wise  measure  because  it  places  responsibility  where  it 
properly  belongs — actually  with  the  j^eople  themselves.  Con¬ 
sequently,  there  are  two  corix>rations  covering  much  of  the 
.same  territory  in  common,  seldom  coextensive  in  lK)undaries, 
yet  each  is  supreme  within  its  own  sphere.  The  city  govern¬ 
ment  levies  its  own  ta.xes,  and  the  Board  of  Education  does  the 
same  thing,  each  being  limited  by  the  Con.stitution  of  the  state. 
There  can  be  no  pulling  and  hauling  and  consulting  of  com¬ 
mittees  of  these  two  corjxirations  in  the  matter  of  appro¬ 
priations  for  the  purchase  of  sites,  the  erection  of  school- 
houses,  or  for  the  maintenance  and  ojKM'ating  expenses  of  the 
-schools. 

Under  the  Con.stitution  of  this  state,  the  highest  rate  of 
taxation  that  can  be  levied  by  the  Boanls  of  I'.ducation  of  St. 
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Louis,  Kansas  City,  and  St.  Joseph,  for  maintaining  and  oper¬ 
ating  their  city  schools  each  year,  is  six  mills  on  the  dollar  of 
the  assessed  valuation  of  all  the  property,  both  personal  and 
real,  in  the  school  district,  or  sixty  cents  on  the  hundred  dol¬ 
lars,  The  assessment  thruout  the  state,  except  in  St.  Louis 
where  it  is  usually  about  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  cash  valua¬ 
tion,  is  practically  uniform,  and  is  estimated  at  forty  per  cent, 
of  the  cash  valuation.  A  six-mills  levy  is  not  sufficient  in 
Kansas  City  to  meet  the  running  exj>enses  of  the  .schools. 
The  remedy,  however,  lies  in  submitting  a  proposition  every 
two  years  to  the  qualified  voters  to  authorize  the  Board  of 
Education  to  increase  the  levy  not  to  exceed  ten  mills,  that  is, 
four  mills  additional  to  what  the  Board,  without  a  majority 
vote  of  the  peo[)Ie,  can  as.sess.  Ten  mills  is  the  maximum 
limit  that  can  be  levied  for  school  purposes,  exclusive  of  in¬ 
terest  on  bonds  and  a  sinking  fund  to  pay  off  incurred  in¬ 
debtedness  for  sites  and  schoolhouses. 

The  financial  side  of  this  (piestion  has  been  presented,  be¬ 
cause  the  increa.se  of  .salaries  is  strictly  a  question  of  raising 
and  disbursing  school  money  under  constitutional  limitations. 
For  many  years  the  Kan.sas  City  Board  had  been  levying  very 
nearly  up  to  the  maximum  limit,  and  the  teachers’  monthly 
salaries  had  betm  paid  promptly  at  any  bank  in  town,  and 
without  having  to  make  any  over-drafts  before  the  collection 
of  taxes  each  fall.  The  total  assessed  valuation  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  had  been  practically  at  a  standstill  for  several  years,  in¬ 
creasing  about  enough  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  additional 
teaching  force,  but  we  were  relieved  partly  by  the  annual  state 
-appropriation.  For  a  western  city,  the  salaries  of  our  ward- 
school  principals  and  the  high-scluwl  teachers  were  goo<l,  but 
the  grade  teachers’  salaries,  at  the  best,  ranked  with  those  of 
most  cities  in  the  United  States  of  like  i)opulation  and  wealth, 
but  they  were  entirely  t(K)  low.  For  years,  whenever  a  high- 
school  teacher’s  salary  had  been  raised,  I  had  brought  forward 
the  claim  of  the  ward-school  teachers  until  I  almost  made  a 
nuisance  of  myself,  'riuis  matters  stood  when  the  grade 
teachers  two  years  ago  petitioned  the  Board  of  Education  to 
raise  all  experienced  teachers’  salaries  to  $840  a  year,  and  they 
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were  backed  Ijy  a  large  majority  of  the  people  of  the  city  in 
their  request.  Their  argument  was  based  on  economic  condi¬ 
tions  of  living  and  the  purchasing  power  of  money  as  com¬ 
pared  with  former  years,  and  also  in  comparison  with  the 
maximum  salary  paid  in  many  other  cities.  At  this  time  the 
salaries  paid  were  $70  a  month  for  teachers  who  had  been 
teaching  five  years  or  more;  but  since  the  schools  were  open 
only  nine  months,  teachers  were  receiving  $630  a  year,  for  180 
days’  work,  less  from  five  to  ten  holidays  each  year.  Prac¬ 
tically  they  were  idle  half  the  time,  unless  they  could  find 
something  else  to  do  during  the  sixteen  weeks  of  the  summer 
vacation. 

When  the  demand  was  made,  the  Board  had  a  balance  in  the 
general  fund  of  about  $200,000,  and  while  the  experienced 
teachers  could  have  been  paid  at  the  rate  of  $840  per  annum 
for  a  few  months  of  the  school  year  of  1903-1904,  it  would 
have  consumed  this  balance,  and  in  1904-1905,  a  schedule  of 
salaries  no  better  than  the  old  one  would  have  been  forced 
upon  the  teachers.  While  I  would  have  been  very  much 
gratified  to  see  the  teachers  paid  what  they  asked  for,  I  said 
frankly  it  was  impossible  to  do  so,  because  the  district  did  not 
have  the  money,  and  could  not  get  it, — that  w'e  had  to  proceed 
legally  in  all  matters  of  this  kind.  Because  I  spoke  as  I  did, 
a  large  number  of  the  teachers  interpreted  this  as  an  unsym- 
jiathetic  attitude. 

The  real  problem  that  I  had  to  solve  was  to  devise  some 
tests  by  which  the  most  progressive  and  efficient  teachers 
could  be  taken  out  and  put  into  a  class  by  themselves  and 
be  paid  according  to  their  temper  towards  the  children,  their 
disposition  to  improve  continuously,  and  the  character  of  their 
work  measured  by  proper  educational  values.  As  I  regarded 
it,  “  flat-rate  .salaries  ”  would  be  one  of  the  most  deadening 
blights  that  could  fall  on  all  our  ambitious  teachers.  Only  a 
year  or  two  prior  to  this  date  we  had  cleared  the  docket  of 
persons  who  had,  in  emergencies,  been  appointed  to  positions 
with  the  understanding,  when  temporarily  appointed,  they 
would  pass  at  the  next  examination.  Many  of  these  had  tried 
two  or  three  times  before  they  limped  over,  and  they  could  not 
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be  classed  with  the  best  and  most  successful  teachers,  tho  some 
of  them  had  been  teaching-  many  years.  With  these  facts 
staring  me  squarely  in  the  face,  a  “  llat-rate  salary  ”  could 
have  no  justifiable  basis  from  an  educational  standpoint,  and 
it  would  be  manifestly  unjust  to  the  best  teachers  in  our  corps 
to  adopt  it.  I  recognized  fully  that  much  of  the  world’s  work 
has  to  be  done  by  common  people,  and  they  have  to  live  vvl'dle 
they  work,  so  after  much  patient  thought,  I  devised  and  sub¬ 
mitted  a  scheme  of  salaries  to  the  Board  of  Education,  based 
on  my  own  opinions  entirely.  This  plan  was  thoroly  dis¬ 
cussed  in  view  of  all  the  facts  and  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
Board.  1  had  made  a  careful  study  of  the  salaries  paid  in 
about  seventy  of  the  leading  cities  of  the  United  States,  and 
ascertained  the  different  systems  of  promoting  teachers  from 
one  class  or  grade  of  salaries  to  another,  and  the  length  of 
time  it  retpiired  a  teacher  once  upon  the  regular  schedule  to 
reach  the  maximum  salary  in  each  city,  if  she  lived  long 
enough  and  complied  with  all  the  retiuirements.  On  this 
phase  of  the  salary  question,  1  made  the  most  e.xhaustive  in¬ 
vestigation  yet  published  in  this  country.  It  soon  became  evi¬ 
dent  in  this  investigation  that  a  very  few  teachers,  owing  to  the 
conditions  impcjsed,  ever  received  the  maximum  salary  in  the 
cities  where  they  taught,  and  1  was  surprised  in  many  in¬ 
stances  how  the  advance  in  salaries  was  hedged  in. 

On  May  26,  1904,  the  general  plan  was  adopted  by  the 
Hoard,  graduating  salaries  on  account  of  fit  and  meritorious 
and  successful  service  in  managing  and  teaching,  conditioned 
upon  a  series  of  examinations  in  the  history,  the  philosophy, 
theory  and  practice  of  education,  and  also  in  other  culture  sub¬ 
jects,  and  that  all  elementary  teachers  whose  salaries  had  been 
advanced  from  $630  to  $720  a  year,  were  declared  eligible  to 
take  all  or  ])art  of  these  examinations,  if  they  wished  to  do  so, 
beginning  with  the  first  examination.  A  committee  consist¬ 
ing  of  four  ward-sch(X)l  principals  was  appointed  to  conduct 
the  professional  e.xaminations,  composed  of  two  men  and  two 
women. 

Later  the  scheme  was  worked  out  in  detail,  and  Rule  77  of 
Rules  and  Regulations  was  amended  to  read  as  follows; 
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SCHEDULE  OF  TEACHERS’  SALARIES 
Amended  August  4,  1904 

77.  a.  Inexperienced  teachers  in  the  grades  sliall  be  paid  $500  for  the 
first  year's  service,  S550  for  the  second,  $600  for  tlie  third,  $650  for  the 
fourth,  and  $720  thereafter,  provided  each  year's  service  sliows  advance¬ 
ment  satisfactory  to  the  supervision  in  teacliing  and  governing. 

Teachers  of  not  less  titan  four  years  of  successful  and  ajtproved  experience 
in  graded  school  work,  when  first  employed  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
shall  be  paid  §650  for  one  year,  and  $720  per  year  thereafter,  provided  their 
work  is  in  every  way  satisfactory. 

b.  All  teachers  in  group  “a”  who  have  taught  one  year  at  the  maximum 
salary  of  this  group  ($720)  shall  be  entitled  to  take  the  Professional  Examina¬ 
tions,  and  upon  |)assing  the  first  examination  shall  receive  a  salary  of  $760, 
and  after  teaching  one  year  at  $760,  shall  be  eligible  to  take  a  second  ex¬ 
amination  and  U[)on  passing  it  shall  receive  a  salary  of  $800  per  annum, 
and  after  teaching  at  a  salary  of  $800  for  one  year,  teachers,  upon  recom¬ 
mendation  by  the  Superintendent,  may  receive  a  salary  of  I825  per  year. 

c.  Substitute  teachers  shall  be  paid  Ji25o  per  year. 

d.  Experienced  kindergarten  teachers  shall  be  paid  $500  for  the  first 
year’s  service,  S550  for  the  second,  and  |6oo  thereafter,  provitled  each  year’s 

ervice  shows  advancement  in  teaching  and  governing. 

EXAMINATtONS  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  ADVANCEMENT 
Adopted  August  4,  1904 

In  the  first  Professional  Examination  teachers  shall  be  required  to  pass 
m  the  following  subjects  ;  history  of  education,  philosoithy  of  education, 
school  m  inagement,  and  English  literature.  The  standard  for  passing 
shall  be  70  per  cent,  in  each  subject. 

In  sub-division  “  a  ”  the  object  was  to  fix  a  minimum  salary 
for  all  teachers  who  had  the  necessary  experience,  and  who 
did  not  wish  to  take  the  Professional  Examination.  To  take 
it,  or  not  to  take  it,  w'as  an  individual  aff-... 

The  date  set  for  holding’  the  first  Professional  Examination 
was  September  i  and  2,  1904,  at  the  Central  High  School 
Building,  but  on  June  24,  1904,  I  sent  out  the  following  circu¬ 
lar  letter: 

To  the  Teachers : 

To  help  you  in  preparing  for  the  Professional  Examination,  whereby  your 
salaries  as  well  as  your  proficiency  in  work  will  be  materially  and  education¬ 
ally  augmented,  I  herewith  submit  a  reference  list  of  educational  books, 
several  of  which  many  of  you  already  have,  arranged  under  three  distinct 
heads : 

I.  History  of  education.  2.  The  philosophy  and  principles  of  educa¬ 
tion.  3.  Management  and  teaching. 

There  are  many  other  books  on  these  subjects  as  helpful  as  these  1  have 
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I! 

mentioned.  One  or  two  l)Oo'<s  from  each 

group  ought  to  enable  you  to  i  II 

make  a  hiijh  <jrade  in  each  subject.  The  tt 

\t-books  on  English  literature  |  II 

are  so  numerous  that  1  think  it  unnecessary 

to  mention  any  author.s.  1  ill' 

11  P  ' 

BOOKS  OF  REFERKNCK  » 

I .  The  history  of  education  : 

I  The  history  of  pedagogy  . 

Comi)ayrtr  ||  1  ^ 

History  of  educ.ition 

Kemp  !|;|  j 

History  of  education 

Davidson  1  £  ^ 

I  History  of  educiition 

Seeley  j  ■  | 

1  Essays  on  educational  reformers 

Quick  |fl| 

1  A  history  of  education 

Fainter  j|  9  | 

^  Educational  theories 

Browning  jjl  J 

2.  The  philosophy  and  principles  of  education  : 

Thinking  and  learning  to  think 

Schaeffer  i 

James’s  Talk  to  teachers 

Lectures  on  the  science  of  teaching 

Joseph  Payne  <t 

Com  payee’s  Lectures  on  pedagogy 

Payne 

Foundations  of  education 

Harris 

Pliilosophy  of  etlucation 

Rosen  kranz  ^ 

Handbook  of  psychology 

Sully  ^ 

3.  Management  and  teaching  : 

Art  of  school  management 

Baldwin  i  L 

A  new  school  management 

Seeley  1 

The  art  of  study  .... 

Hinsdale  j 

New  manual  of  methods 

Garlick  t 

f 

Lectures  on  teaching 

Fitch  1  ; 

Teaching  and  organization 

.  Barnett  1  k 

School  management 

W’hite 

Very  respectfully,  ifflij 

J.  M.  Greenwood.  ||j|j 

*1 

The  teachers  began  at  once  to  prepare  for  the  September  i;J=; 

examination.  Many  consulted  me 

uix>n  the  advisability  of 

their  taking  it,  and  what  chance  they  had  of  passing.  1  ad-  |  |Sf:' 

vised  everyone  wlio  could  do  so 
health  to  prepare  for  it,  and  that  I 

without  endangering  her 

would  deliver  lectures  on  ff  I, 

all  the  subjects  during  the  vacation  to  all  who  wished  to  at- 
tend,  and  I  would  tell  them  what  books  in  each  list  to  read,  or  |  | 

that  would  be  most  helpful.  Study  clubs  were  organized  by  „  |! 

the  teachers  residing  in  the  city.  The  classes  that  came  to  my  | :  'p* 

lectures  and  round  table  discussions 

were  the  largest  and  most  liP 

1 

numerously  attended. 

1 

1 

_ ll 
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Interest  grew  in  these  subjects  every  day,  and  I  predicted 
at  the  beginning  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  all  the  teachers  who 
would  prepare  for  the  examination  would  pass.  There  were 
336  teachers  eligible  whose  salaries  had  been  raised  from  $630 
to  $720  per  annum,  who  were  entitled  to  take  the  first  ex¬ 
amination.  Two-hundred-and-thirty-nine  took  the  examina¬ 
tion,  and  210  passed. 

In  making  out  the  examination  (piestions,  I  instructed  the 
committee  to  arrange  the  questions  into  groups  of  ten.  three 
questions  in  each  group,  designated  (a),  (b),  (c),  thus  mak¬ 
ing  thirty  questions  for  the  applicant  to  select  from,  but  one 
question  only  to  be  selected  from  each  group,  and  each  ques¬ 
tion  in  a  group  had,  or  was  supposed  to  have,  the  same  weight. 
'I'his  was  a  wide  departure  in  the  method  of  offering  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  teachers,  and  I  think  a  very  fair  one.  It  was  very 
satisfactory  to  the  teachers.  One  subject  was  given  in  the 
forenoon  and  another  in  the  afternoon,  allowing  three  hours 
t(t  each  subject.  All  those  who  passed,  that  is.  210  out  of  239 
who  took  the  examination,  had  their  salaries  advanced  from 
$720  to  $760,  an  increase  of  $130  over  the  previous  year. 

At  the  first  general  meeting  of  the  teachers  on  Saturday, 
before  the  schools  opened  in  September,  I  urged  each  ward- 
school  principal  to  form  a  study  class  of  his  or  her  teachers  in 
order  to  aid  the  teachers  in  the  next  examination.  A  few  of 
the  principals  did  so  and  contributed  materially  to  this  move¬ 
ment;  others  seemed  indifferent,  or  too  busy  in  other  direc¬ 
tions,  and  did  nothing,  and  i)crha])s  others  again  did  not  care 
to  bring  tbeir  knowledge  in  comparison  with  that  of  their 
teachers.  As  a  rule,  the  most  progressive  i)rincii)als  entered 
heartily  and  cheerfully  into  the  work. 

September  30,  1904,  the  following  was  issued: 

Professional  Examination  Jnnr  19  and  20,  1905,  at  Central  High  School 

To  tlie  Teacliers  who  .are  qualified  to  take  tlie  Second  Professional  Ex¬ 
amination: 

All  teachers  who  passed  the  First  Professional  Examination  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  1904,  are  entitled  to  take  the  .Second  Examination  in  June,  1905. 

To  aid  you  as  much  as  possible  in  preparing  for  the  approaching  exami¬ 
nation,  I  submit  the  following  list  of  authors  for  you  to  read,  and  on  which 
the  Examination  Questions  will  be  based. 
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1.  The  history  of  education  ....  Davidson 

2.  The  logical  bases  of  education  .  .  .  VVelton 

3.  Psychology  applied  to  education  ,  .  .  Dexter  and  Garlick 

Education  of  teachers  .....  Payne 

4.  The  history  of  Western  Europe  .  .  .  Robinson 

Professional  Examination  June  21  and  22,  1905,  at  Central  High  School 

To  the  Teachers  preparing  for  the  First  Professional  Examination: 

In  order  to  help  you  as  much  as  possible  in  preparing  for  your  h'irst  Pro¬ 
fessional  Examination  to  be  held  in  June,  1905,  I  submit  the  following  list 
of  books  for  you  to  read  and  on  which  the  Examination  Questions  will  be 
based: 

1.  Compayr^’s  History  of  pedagogy. 

2.  Psychology  and  education . Roark 

Principles  of  education  practically  applied  (revised 

edition) . Greenwood 

3.  Manual  of  methods  (fifth  or  sixth  edition)  .  .  .  Garlick 

4.  Introduction  to  English  literature  ....  Pancoast 

American  literature  . Newcomer 

A  course  of  lectures  will  be  delivered  to  all  teachers  who  wish  to  attend, 
on  the  history  of  education,  the  pliilosophy  of  education,  the  theory  and 
practice  of  education,  and  the  history  of  Western  Europe. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  M.  Greenwood. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  September  30,  1904. 

The  teachers  now  redoubled  their  efforts.  They  saw 

clearly  what  they'had  to  do.  They  formed  study  classes,  some 
of  which  were  conducted  by  some  one  of  the  teachers.  Out¬ 
lines  were  prepared  by  two  members  of  our  State  University, 
and  some  prepared  by  myself.  Some  lectures  on  certain 

phases  of  each  subj'ect  were  presented  by  different  persons, 
and  every  other  week,  on  Saturdays,  I  delivered  lectures, 
covering  the  entire  course  of  study  for  all  the  teachers  who 
cared  to  attend.  These  lectures  were  well  attended. 

When  the  time  to  take  the  examination  came  in  June,  1905, 
182  of  those  who  had  in  September,  1904,  taken  the  First 
Professional  Examination,  took  the  Second  Professional  ICx- 
amination,  and  they  had  made  such  excellent  ])reparation  that 
179  out  of  182  passed,  and  of  82  who  took  the  First  Profes¬ 
sional  Exammination,  73  passed.  So  far  321  teachers  have 
taken  the  First  Professional  Examination,  and  of  that  number 
283  passed,  and  of  182  who  have  taken  the  Second  Examina- 
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tion  179  passed,  or  nearly  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  first  and  over 
oinety-cight  per  cent,  of  the  second. 

For  the  ensuing  year  the  same  plan  will  be  pursued.  The 
Course  of  Study  is  herewith  given : 

Professional  Examination  June  19  and  20.  1905,  at  Manual  Training 
High  School 

To  tlie  Te.ichers  vvlio  are  qu.ilitieil  to  lake  the  Second  Professional  Ex¬ 
amination  : 

All  teachers  who  passed  the  P'irst  Professional  Examination  in  Sep- 
temher,  1904.  or  June,  1905,  are  entitled  to  t.ake  the  Second  Examination  in 
June,  1906, 

To  aid  you  as  much  as  possible  in  preparing  for  the  approaching  ex¬ 
amination,  1  submit  the  following  list  of  authors  for  you  to  read,  and  on 
which  the  Examination  questions  are  based  : 

1.  The  history  of  education  ....  Davidson 

Psychology  api)lied  to  education  .  .  Dexter  and  Garlick 

2.  Education  of  teachers  .....  Payne 

3.  Educational  ideals  .....  Monroe 

4.  The  history  of  Western  Europe  .  .  .  Robinson 

Professional  Examination  June  21  and  22.  1906,  at  Manual  Training 
High  School 

To  the  Teachers  preparing  for  the  First  Professional  Examination: 

In  order  to  help  you  as  much  as  possible  in  preparing  for  your  First 
Professional  Examination  to  be  held  in  Jnne,  1906,  1  submit  the  following 
list  of  books  for  you  to  read  and  on  which  the  Examination  Questions  will 
be  based: 

1.  Seeley's  History  of  education. 

2.  Horne’s  Philosophy  of  education. 

Principles  of  education  practically  applied  (revised 

edition) .  ...  Greenwood 

3.  Manual  of  nutlniil-.  (lifih  or  sixth  edition)  .  .  .  Garlick 

4.  Introduction  to  English  literature  ....  Pancoast 

American  literature . Newcomer 

A  course  of  lectures  will  be  delivered  to  all  teachers  who  wish  to  attend 
On  history,  educational  philosophy,  and  practice. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  M,  Greenwood. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  September  20,  1905. 

The  Present  Feeling  and  the  Effect 

Before  the  teachers  began  to  study,  there  was  a  very  bitter 
feeling  manifested,  but  as  the  plan  and  object  were  better 
understood  in  all  their  bearings,  a  decided  change  took  place. 
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and  .it  was  only  a  short  time  till  the  most  progressive  teachers 
looked  upon  the  plan  as  one  of  the  best  that  had  ever  been 
made  in  the  city  to  improve  the  teachers  and  to  lift  up  their 
work.  As  several  of  the  teachers  said  to  me;  “It  was  like 
taking  a  bitter  pill  at  first,  but  it  was  the  very  medicine  for 
me.”  Furthermore,  the  effect  upon  quite  a  large  number  of 
those  who  had  completed  the  Second  Professional  Examina¬ 
tion  is  marvelous  in  this, — they  are  now  working  ahead  with 
the  view  of  procuring  a  degree  from  our  State  University. 
They  have  assurance  that  their  professional  work  here,  some 
of  which  was  directed  hy  the  professors  of  the  University, 
would  count  as  credits  in  their  further  studies.  This  move¬ 
ment  is  a  general  one,  and  I  regard  it  as  the  most  helpful  one. 

Those  who  reached  the  minimum  salary  and  are  content 
to  stop  there,  will  not  be  disturbed.  All  others  will  pull  them¬ 
selves  forward,  and  since  the  opening  is  at  the  top,  whenever 
a  greater  salary  than  $825  can  be  paid,  these  teachers  will  get 
the  raise,  and  I  sincerely  hope  it  will  come  next  year.  Next 
year  179  of  our  ward-school  teachers  will  receive  $825  without 
any  other  examination. 

The  only  financial  problem  before  us  now  will  be  next 
spring  when  the  Board  of  Education,  seconded  by  the  teachers, 
will  ask  the  voters  of  Kansas  City  to  increase  the  levy  four 
mills  to  pay  our  teachers  the  salaries  that  have  been  promised 
them. 

J.  M.  Greenwood 

Kansas  City,  Mo 
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EASTERN  EDUCATION  THRU  WESTERN  EYES 

Comparisons  of  eastern  with  western  education  have 
hitherto  been  made  almost  exclusively  by  men  who  represent 
but  one  of  the  two  sections — if  in  the  west,  by  men  of  eastern 
birth,  breeding,  and  college  training,  or,  if  of  western  origin, 
still  of  eastern  college  training;  if  in  the  east,  likewise  by  men 
of  eastern  training  who  have  found  their  way  back  after 
service  in  the  west.  The  pure  product  of  the  west  has  had 
little  to  say  about  it,  and  for  very  sufficient  reasons ;  for,  how¬ 
ever  great  the  number  of  western-born  men  on  eastern  college 
faculties  (and  the  number  is  greater  than  might  be  supposed), 
the  number  of  such  men  who  have  been  educated  exclusively 
in  the  west  is  very  small — partly  because  until  recently  the 
\\  est  has  not  afforded  so  complete  an  equipment  for  the  college 
teacher  as  the  east,  and  partly  because,  now  that  it  does  have 
institutions  surpassed  by  few  even  in  the  east,  the  east  has  not 
yet  discovered  the  fact.  For  the  east  honors  its  own  prophets 
in  the  field  of  education.  To  the  average  resident  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  the  middle  west,  or  indeed  anything  beyond 
the  Hudson,  is  still  a  wide  and  my.sterious  Gcr)nania  horrida, 
while  the  farther  west  is  nothing  less  than  ultima  Thule. 

If,  therefore,  there  be  any  e.xcuse  for  further  dilating  upon 
a  well-worn  theme,  let  it  lie  in  the  fact  that  there  may  be  the 
least  shade  of  novelty  in  the  record  of  a  western  man’s  im¬ 
pressions  of  education  in  the  east — to  be  more  specific,  the 
record  of  the  impressions  of  a  Wisconsin-lxjrn,  Wisconsin- 
bred  alumnus  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  without  eastern 
training  other  than  European,  who  has  interrupted  his  service 
on  the  faculty  of  that  institution  to  spend  a  year  in  a  pro¬ 
fessor’s  chair  in  the  east.  Let  it  be  said  in  advance,  however, 
that  the  puri>ose  of  this  paper  is  to  present,  not  the  results  of 
elaborate  investigation,  but  merely  the  im|)ressions — truthful. 
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it  is  hoped — which  have  been  the  natural  product  of  a  year’s 
intimate  association  with  eastern  students  and  members  of 
eastern  faculties. 

First  of  all,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  east  has  in  the  main 
set  the  fashion  for  the  west  in  educational  matters,  and  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  certain  eastern  institutions  have  been  the 
advocates  of  bolder  educational  changes  than  even  the  free 
west  would  favor,  the  spirit  of  the  east  is  in  general  very  con¬ 
servative.  This  is  true  even  of  those  eastern  institutions 
which  have  led  the  movements  in  favor  of  radical  departure 
in  both  the  character  and  the  extent  of  the  traditional  .cur¬ 
riculum.  However  free  from  the  s(>-called  trammels  of  tra¬ 
dition  they  may  l)e  in  intention,  and  in  actual  fact,  they 
nevertheless  impress  the  western  man  as  being  essentially  con¬ 
servative  in  spirit  and  in  action.  Whatever  the  c|uality  may 
be  called  which  thus  impresses  him — conservatism,  archaism, 
medirevalism,  luiropeanism,  laziness,  slowness,  old-fashioned¬ 
ness,  or  just  plain  common-sense — it  certainly  does  distinguish 
eastern  education  from  western.  1  f  it  seems  to  the  western 
man  to  be  lacking  in  the  vigor  and  in  the  facility  of  change 
which  characterize  youth,  he  must  own  that  it  has  the  wisdom 
and  the  settled  ways  of  maturity.  He  is  looking  uix>n  the 
product  of  many  generations  of  experience. 

Among  the  external  features  which  differentiate  eastern 
from  western  education  in  general,  one  which  is  almost  amus¬ 
ing  to  the  western  man  is  the  extent  to  which  the  separate  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  sexes  is  carried.  The  west  has  in  the  main 
ceased  to  argue  the  question  of  coeducation,  and  accepts  it 
Itecause  its  fruits  seem  good  both  intellectually  and  socially,  to 
say  nothing  of  its  financial  advantage.  For  a  professor  to 
deliver  a  lecture  to  an  audience  of  men  in  one  hall,  and  then  to 
cross  the  campus  or  the  town  to  deliver  exactly  the  same  sub¬ 
stance  to  an  assembly  of  women  in  another  hall,  seems  to  a 
western  man  unnecessary,  to  say  the  least ;  for  he  finds  from 
experience  that,  generally  siieaking,  what  is  fitting  for  a  class 
of  men  is  fitting  likewise  for  a  mixed  class,  and  that  the  effect 
of  the  absence  of  the  gentler  sex  upon  Ixith  matter  and  method 
of  instruction  in  the  classroom  is  so  slight  as  to  be  inappreci- 
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able.  I  bit  llu*  cast  is  in  tlic  main  convinced  that  cocilneation 
is  a  mistake.  W  hen  one  asks  wliy,  the  answer  is  as  a  nsiuil 
tiling  more  positive  tlian  lof^ical.  I'.astern  women  in  {.general 
vote  it  had  for  f^irls,  Iho  they  are  williiifj  to  admit,  of  course, 
that  it  would  make  for  the  rejjeneration  of  the  male  sex. 
Ivastern  men  in  j^^eneral  think  it  would  do  both  sexes  harm. 
Collee;^e  men  are  sine  that  the  pre.scnce  of  women  detracts  from 
college  S|)irit,  .and  the  faculty  feel  that  the  same  standard  of 
excellence  in  work  cannot  he  maintained  if  women  are  ad¬ 
mitted  to  their  classes.  To  all  of  this  the  friends  of  co¬ 
education  mij^ht  reply  that  where  the  .system  has  been  tried  its 
fruits  have  on  the  whole  seemed  very  pood,  and  that  women 
have  proved  beyond  (piestion  their  ability  to  do  as  much  work, 
and  as  pood  work,  as  men.  Hut  even  the  adduction  of  proof 
has  little  effect  upon  belief  in  an  article  of  creed.  The  east 
is  hardly  amen.ihle  to  arpnment.  It  believes  in  the  seprepa- 
tion  of  the  sexes  in  education  because  it  pr.actices  it,  cpiitc  as 
much  as  it  jiractices  it  because  it  believes  in  it.  'I'he  eastern 
freshman  is  sfimetimes  so  ipnorant  and  undipnilied  as  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  subject,  hut  the  ujiper  classm.an  and  the  faculty 
simply  sniff  when  it  is  mentioned. 

Hut  prejudice  is  not  the  only  reason  why  coeducation  docs 
not  thrive  in  the  east,  d'radition  and  the  conservative  tem])cr 
are  al.so  iKiwcrful  factors,  d'lie  preatest  reason,  however,  the 
western  observer  suspects,  lies  in  the  character  of  eastern 
society  it.self.  Western  men  and  women  who  have  lived  lK)th 
in  luirope  and  in  the  eastern  states  do  not  fail  to  note  that, 
even  if  American  w'omen  in  the  cast  enjoy  more  freedom  and 
command  more  respect  than  their  sisters  in  luirope,  they  are 
nevertheless  somewhat  less  free,  less  self-reliant,  and  less 
assured  of  immunity  than  their  western  sisters.  The  dif¬ 
ference  may  not  he  preat,  hut  it  is  noticeable,  and  is  enouph, 
when  taken  topether  with  conservatism  and  the  tradition  of 
centuries,  to  account  for  the  comparative  unpojiularity  of  co¬ 
education. 

A  second  feature  of  ea.stcm  education  to  impress  itself  on 
the  visitor  from  the  west  is  the  comparative  unimportance  of 
the  public  scluvd  system.  I'he  preat  universities  and  col- 
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Ic^cs  of  tlic  cast  arc  almost  without  exception  private  institu¬ 
tions.  riie  same  statement  is  alnu)st  as  tme  when  applied  to 
tlie  secondary  schools.  If  there  are  many  public  hi}2;h  .schools 
which  c<iual  and  exceed  in  et'ticiency  and  nnmhcr  of  pupils  the 
l)rivate  secondary  schools,  they  .are  found  for  the  most  part 
only  in  the  j^reat  cities,  and  their  existence  (|(h‘s  not  affect  the 
truth  of  the  assertion  th.at  the  ju  ivate  .schools  of  the  east  com¬ 
pletely  overshadow  the  pnhiic  .schools,  just  .as  the  rever.se  is 
true  in  the  west.  It  is  in  the  main  true,  too,  that  the  i)rivate 
institutions  of  the  e.ast  .are  as  much  richer  m.iteri.allv  th.an  the 
public  schools  as  the  western  public  institution  is  better 
erpiippetl  th.an  the  private. 

I''mther.  the  most  prominent  aim  of  the  eastern  second.ary 
school,  whether  pnhiic  or  private,  is  to  prep.are  its  students 
for  the  collei^e  entrance  ex.amination.  The  task  of  reconcil- 
in.tj  the  lw<»  functions  of  preparing;  those  of  its  <^r.a<lnates  who 
can  afford  it  to  enter  college,  .and  the  rem.aiiKha'  to  enter  at 
once  uixMi  their  life  work — .a  t.ask  which  confronts,  or  which 
by  many  is  supi)osed  to  confi'ont,  the  secondary  school  in  the 
west. —  is  almost  unknown  to  the  eastern  preparatory  school. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  el.altorate  m.achinery  of  entrance  ex¬ 
aminations,  with  its  .accomp.animent  of  niistin<lerst.anding  and 
bickering  hetweisi  higher  .and  lower  institutions,  of  hurried 
and  insufficient  prep.ar.ation,  and  of  gambling  on  chances  by 
private  tutors  and  c.andid.ates  under  their  ch.arge,  is  a  feature 
which,  to  the  western  public  school  system,  with  its  method 
of  insiiection  aud  admi.ssiou  on  diplom.a — a  method  which  is, 
on  tlie  whole,  very  satisfactory — is  almost  unknown. 

If  re.asons  are  asked  why  the  private  school  system  (if  it 
m.ay  he  called  a  systnn)  predominates  in  the  cast,  they  are 
pot  hard  to  find.  The  east  is  old,  and  the  private  school  is  a 
tradition  of  the  time  when  education  by  the  state  had  not  yet 
been  systematized,  while  the  western  states  inaugurated  the 
system  at  their  very  entrance  into  the  Ihiion.  .Xn  additional 
reason,  and  a  greater  one,  is  to  he  seen  in  the  greater  wealth 
of  the  east  .and  in  the  gre.ater  distance  between  the  wealthy  and 
cultured  classes  (which,  by  the  way,  are  identical  in  the  east 
no  more  than  in  the  west)  ami  the  common  people.  The  ea.st. 
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to  be  sure,  prides  itself  on  its  democracy  no  less  than  the  west, 
and  holds  to  the  idea  of  ecjuality  (juite  as  tenaciously;  but  in 
actual  fact  the  mingling  of  the  people  in  the  west  is  far  more 
an  accomplished  fact,  disparity  in  wealth  much  less  in  evidence, 
and  the  existence  of  classes  and  class  spirit  much  less  easily 
discernible.  With  its  pjreater  number  of  old  families,  its 
vastly  j^reater  wealth,  and  its  more  intimate  association  with 
European  life,  the  east  naturally  attaches  more  importance  to 
social  ])osition  and  its  accompaniments.  The  private  school  is 
at  the  same  time  a  manifestation  of  and  a  contributor  to  this 
attitude.  Its  financial  strength  and  conseciuent  independence 
of  public  control,  its  g^reater  attention  to  the  amenities  of  cul¬ 
ture,  its  dormitory  life,  with  the  wealth  of  personal  association 
it  affords,  its  family  traditions,  the  personnel  of  its  faculty, 
make  it,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  the  wealthy,  whether  cultured  or 
would-be-cultured,  a  necessary  factor  in  the  education  of  their 
children.  The  expense  connected  with  it  jj^ives  it  that  other 
indispensable  element  in  the  education  of  the  upper  classes — 
exclusiveness.  The  "entleman  may  do  or  be  a  variety  of 
things,  but  he  must  not  be  common.  fhe  public  .sch(X>l,  how¬ 
ever  well  ])rovided  with  able  instructors  and  other  etpiipment 
necessary  to  intellectual  training,  can  hardly  hope,  lacking 
these  other  qualifications,  to  hold  first  place  in  the  esteem  of 
those  whose  means  will  permit  them  to  send  their  sons  to  the 
private  school. 

But  the  average  private  school  in  the  east  differs  not  only 
from  the  public  schwl ;  it  differs  as  well  from  the  average 
jirivate  school  of  the  west.  It  is  well  equipped  with  dormi¬ 
tories,  and  is  established  on  a  firm  footing,  while  its  western 
sister  struggles  to  maintain  an  existence ;  its  faculty  is  made 
up  of  men  of  wider  exiiericnce  in  social,  if  not  in  educational, 
life,  and  it  is  not  coeducational;  its  clientele  represents  many 
states,  while  the  support  of  the  western  school  is  almost  en¬ 
tirely  local. 

Unfortunately,  however,  its  general  superiority  in  equip¬ 
ment  and  social  advantages  is  not  accompanied  by  a  like 
superiority  in  those  advantages  which  make  for  character. 
The  western  private  preparatory  school  is  usually  denomi- 
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national,  tho  not  often  insistent  on  anything  in  the  way  of  sec¬ 
tarian  qualification ;  its  faculty  is  composed  of  men  and  women 
who  sacrifice  themselves  for  the  sake  of  the  institution,  even 
to  the  point  of  subscribing  a  considerable  part  of  their  salaries  ; 
its  students  are  in  attendance  as  the  result  of  parental  self- 
sacrifice  and  their  own  energetic  effort;  it  is  characterized  by  a 
genuine  and  deep  religious  si)irit  and  a  moral  earnestness 
which  the  average  eastern  preparatory  student  or  instructor 
would  think  exaggerated ;  the  cigarette  is  the  exception,  rather 
than  the  rule,  on  its  campus ;  the  work  done  by  its  students  is 
conscientious,  sometimes  almost  to  grotesqueness;  and  the 
spirit  of  respect  and  devotion  displayed  by  students  toward  the 
faculty  makes  the  life  of  the  teacher,  in  spite  of  its  hard  Work, 
an  existence  of  deep  satisfaction. 

A  third  characteristic  of  eastern  etlucation  which  is  at  once 
apparent  is  the  greater  emphasis  placed  upon  the  subjects 
which  have  so  long  stood  for  culture — the  classics  especially. 
Here  again  tradition,  generously  aided  by  common-sense  insist¬ 
ence  on  the  superiority  of  literary  subjects  as  fundamentals, 
is  responsible.  If  the  natural  sciences  and  other  so-called 
modern  and  vital  subjects  have  in  the  west  come  so  far  to  the 
front  as  to  be  able  in  some  measure  to  bully  literary  study  in 
general  and  the  classics  in  j)articular,  there  is  still  in  the  east 
enough  regard  left  for  the  ancient  languages  to  make  them, 
in  the  minds  of  the  majority,  indispensable  to  good  education. 
In  the  higher  institutions  of  the  east,  it  is  the  scientific  course 
which  is  usually  the  butt  of  ridicule  and  attack — not  that  there 
is  the  least  lack  of  able  college  instruction  in  the  sciences,  but 
because  the  courses  based  on  them  in  the  ])reparatory  schools 
represent  the  line  of  least  resistance  to  which  there  dock  the 
students  who  are  deficient  in  ability  and  industry,  and  because 
the  school  of  science  in  the  higher  institutions  is  largely  made 
up  of  the  poor  material  which  comes  from  this  source. 

But  all  these  differences  are  of  less  interest  than  the  dif¬ 
ferences  in  personnel  between  eastern  and  western  students 
and  instructors,  for  it  is  these  differences  which  are  in  the  last 
analysis  resp<)nsible  for  the  differences  in  spirit  and  aims. 

First  of  all,  the  difference  in  nationality  is  one  which  is 
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(juickly  noted.  The  rolls  of  th.c  eastern  institution  show  a  far 
more  homogeneous  constituency  than  those  of  the  western ;  the 
student  body  as  well  as  the  faculty  is  composed  to  a  greater 
extent  of  men  of  American,  or  at  least  of  English-speaking, 
ancestry.  The  lack  of  German  and  Scandinavian  names  is 
especially  noticeable  to  an  inhabitant  of  the  North  Central 
states.  A  certain  temperamental  difference,  manifest  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  greater  equipoise  and  more  leisurely  and  painstak¬ 
ing  manner  of  the  eastern  student,  is  partly  attributable  to  this 
racial  difference,  and  partly  to  the  greater  youth  and  vigor  of 
western  society. 

Again,  as  has  already  been  implied  in  what  has  been  said 
regarding  the  private  preparatory  school,  the  body  of  eastern 
college  students  is  more  completely  made  up  of  men  from 
wealthy  or  cultured  families.  The  magnitude  of  the  wealth 
of  the  east,  the  importance  attached  to  family  and  social  posi¬ 
tion.  and  the  emphasis  laid  upon  the  external  qualifications  of 
the  gentleman,  are  all  features  which  are  quickly  noticed  by 
the  western  man.  For  the  children  of  parents  who  are 
prominent  on  account  of  either  wealth  or  position,  a  college 
education,  preceded  by  preparation  in  a  private  school  and 
supplemented  by  travel,  is  a  matter  of  course,  whether  they  are 
fitted  for  intellectual  distinction  or  not.  Their  four  years  in 
college  are  looked  uixin  by  them  and  their  parents  as  merely  a 
period  of  finishing,  not  so  much  to  prepare  them  immediately 
for  the  business  they  are  to  inherit  or  the  management  of  the 
fortunes  to  which  they  have  been  born  as  to  broaden  them  and 
give  them  social  standing.  The  intellectual  accomplishments 
of  college  life  they  of  course  recognize  as  desirable,  and  have 
no  lack  of  faith  in  education,  but  so  far  is  serious  study  from 
being  regarded  by  many  of  them  as  the  only  purpose  of  a 
college  course  that,  even  in  the  absence  of  cai)acity  for  or 
interest  in  study,  they  are  still  eager,  for  the  sake  of  social 
pleasures,  athletics,  music,  or  dramatics,  or  any  one  of  a  dozen 
other  accompaniments  of  college  life,  to  go  thru  the  prescribed 
four  years,  and  will  submit  in  fairly  good  temper  to  the  petty 
annoyances  of  a  graceless  facultv  which  persists  in  regarding 
the  training  of  the  intellect  .as  the  primary  purpose  of  institu- 
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tions  of  learning’.  It  would  be  wrong,  of  course,  to  assert  that 
all  eastern  students,  or  that  no  western  students,  are  of  this 
<lescription.  Indeed  the  percentage  of  men  in  eastern  institu¬ 
tions  who  support  themselves  wholly  or  in  part  is  large ;  but  it 
is  the  fact  that  the  spirit  of  the  eastern  student  body  is  largely 
<letermined  by  the  student  who  regards  his  college  education 
as  a  matter  of  course,  who  feels  the  responsibility  imposed 
upon  him  by  his  opportunities  very  little  for  the  reason  that  his 
bills  are  all  met  by  his  father,  and  his  future  more  or  less 
assured  by  his  father’s  business  connections. 

Such  being  the  antecedents  of  the  average  eastern  student, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  he  seems  blase.  He  has  seen  and 
heard  and  experienced  more  of  the  choice  things  of  culture 
than  his  western  cousin,  for  the  double  reason  that  the  cities 
of  the  east  afford  him  greater  opportunities  and  that  he  has  the 
means  to  take  advantage  of  them.  His  palate  is  no  longer 
keen,  or  if  it  is,  he  goes  to  some  trouble  to  conceal  the  fact; 
for  to  seem  hla.se  is  the  fashion  among  eastern  college  men. 
Indeed,  so  far  as  intellectual  effort  is  concerned,  there  is 
ordinarily  no  danger  of  his  being  considered  other  than  blase ; 
for,  judged  by  western  standards,  he  is  strangely  uninterested, 
and  content  with  what  he  knows.  His  lackluster  eye  and 
lazy  gait  aft'ord  a -great  contrast  to  the  briskness  seen  on  the 
western  campus.  He  only  represents  the  general  spirit  of  the 
self-satisfied  eastern  community,  however.  A  scholar  of  wide 
reputation  visiting  a  western  institution  to  lecture  in  public 
finds  a  miscellaneous  audience  of  students  and  townspeople 
anxious  to  see  and  hear  him ;  in  the  east  he  appears  to  a  dozen 
faculty  men  and  graduate  students.  The  “  thirster  ”  of  the 
western  community  would  he  a  phenomenon  full  of  surprise  to 
the  average  inhabitant  of  the  east. 

If  there  are  two  clas.ses  of  blase  students,  the  real  and  the 
simulated,  the  same  is  true  of  the  idle  and  lazy.  There  is,  to 
be  sure,  no  lack  of  the  real  article  of  idleness  (to  use  the  less 
unpleasant  of  the  terms),  hut  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  great 
deal  that  is  feigned.  It  is  not  thought  good  form  by  the 
eastern  student  to  he  too  intent  upon  the  main  business  of 
college  life.  The  existence  of  the  sentiment  is  easily  accounted 
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for,  and  is  by  no  means  wholly  discreditable  to  the  man  who 
entertains  it.  There  are  in  every  student  community  certain 
individuals  who,  by  reason  of  a  naturally  unsocial  temuera- 
ment,  combined  perhaps  with  extraordinary  intellectual  ability 
and  distorted  conscientiousness,  are  more  or  less  withdrawn 
from  the  current  of  collejs^e  life.  However  commendable  the 
motives  which  actuate  these  men, — the  “polers”  and  “sharks” 
of  the  east,  the  “  buckers  ”  and  “  whales  ”  of  the  west — they 
often  become,  and  invariably  have  a  tendency  to  become,  cold, 
bloodless,  narrow,  and  unsocial.  What  with  his  dread  of  get¬ 
ting  out  of  touch  with  real  life  and  losing  his  faculty  of  mix¬ 
ing  with  men,  the  average  student  of  the  eastern  college,  who 
is  really  a  creature  of  strong  social  bent,  tends  to  the  other 
extreme — especially  as  the  tendency  in  that  direction  is  re¬ 
inforced,  and  that  not  at  all  ineffectually,  by  the  natural 
inclination  to  inertness  of  a  man  too  often  irresponsible  and 
possessed  with  no  definite  aim  and  ambition.  In  his  avoid¬ 
ance  of  one  exaggeration  he  is  guilty  of  another  which  is  just 
as  bad.  However  earnest  he  may  be,  he  finds  it  hard  not  to 
become  a  victim  of  the  tendency  to  slight  the  work  for  which 
he  came  to  college,  and  if  he  is  among  the  number  of  the  less 
serious,  he  becomes  lazy  and  trivial.  He  takes  the  maximum 
number  of  “  cuts  ”  allowed  by  law,  and  is  scrupulously  careful 
to  perform  the  minimum  amount  of  work.  He  spends  on  the 
average  much  less  time  in  study  than  the  western  man. 

The  faithful  attendance  of  the  average  western  student,  his 
steady  and  C(jnscientious  attention  to  his  courses,  and  his 
sympathetic  relations  with  his  instructors  would  hardly  appeal 
to  the  eastern  college  man.  The  latter  begins  his  term  with 
languid  attention  to  his  work,  if  he  does  not  actually  slight  it, 
increases  his  activities  somewhat  in  the  middle  of  the  period, 
but  does  not  pretend  to  work  hard  until  the  approach  of  the  ex¬ 
aminations,  when  he  gradually  goads  himself  into  a  state  of 
frenzied  strenuousness  whose  last  stages  are  midnight  hours 
and  the  wet  towel,  drawn  battles  with  his  professors  in  the 
examination  room,  anxiety,  and  (ordinarily)  jubilation. 
Then  he  begins  another  term  of  the  same  kind.  “  It  isn’t  all 
in  books,”  he  says;  “  xc'c  study  tncn  ’  (by  which  he  chiefly 
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means,  tlio  he  is  naively  unconscious  of  it,  some  such  strenuous 
application  as  reclining  in  a  comfortable  chair  with  his  feet  on 
the  table,  discussing  with  a  few  bcxin  companions,  in  the  inter¬ 
vals  of  whiffs  and  rings,  the  qualifications  and  chances  of  the 
football  team) — and  the  idea  is  so  full  of  virtue,  so  attractive, 
and  withal  so  pleasant  and  easy  to  live  up  to,  that  in  time  even 
the  proper  mean  of  college  activity  comes  to  seem  in  his  eyes 
a  monstrosity  of  exaggeration.  lie  is  less  appreciative  and 
more  inattentive  in  the  recitation  room  than  the  western  stu¬ 
dent.  He  has,  to  be  sure,  no  very  serious  objection  to  being 
interested  and  attentive,  providing  only  it  involves  no  effort 
on  his  part;  but  he  does  object  to  forcing  himself  to  listen. 
The  absolute  indifference  of  his  attitude  in  the  lecture  room, 
whether  genuine  or  simulated,  is  equaled  only  by  the  frank¬ 
ness  with  which  he  assumes  it.  He  refuses  to  feign  an  interest 
he  does  not  feel,  and  will  even  be  at  some  pains  to  feign  an  in¬ 
difference  he  does  not  feel.  While  the  lecturer  is  presenting 
generous  contributions  to  hiimortal  truth,  the  fruit  of  years  of 
study,  one  out  of  each  half  dozen  men  before  him  may  sit 
absorbed  in  ornamental  drawings  on  the  margin  of  his  note¬ 
book,  or  in  a  choice  bit  of  carving  which  he  is  contributing  to 
the  legacies  of  past  classes  on  the  arm  of  his  seat,  as  tho  the 
chief  end  of  the  college  C(jursewere  to  escape  as  much  education 
as  possible;  while  those  who  are  paying  attention  either  look 
blank  and  unintelligent,  or  wear  an  apologetic  or  half  shame¬ 
faced  air.  If  the  lecturer  did  not  know  from  e.xperience  that 
fewer  men  before  him  than  seemed  at  first  sight  were  blase 
and  inattentive,  and  if  he  were  not  philosopher  enough  to 
know  that  his  words  were  reaching  all  whom  they  had  power 
to  benefit,  he  might  well  be  excused  for  thinking  that  his 
words  had  fallen  only  in  stony  places. 

After  all,  the  most  noticeable  feature  of  eastern  college  life, 
to  a  western  man,  is  the  relation  between  students  and  faculty. 
It  is  less  sympathetic  and  more  mechanical  than  in  most  west¬ 
ern  institutions.  The  results,  so  far  as  instruction  is  con¬ 
cerned,  may  not  differ  widely,  but  the  process  does  differ  some¬ 
what.  The  more  or  less  good-natured  struggle  which  is 
always  going  on,  in  any  institution,  between  faculty  and  stii- 
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dents — the  one  doing  its  best  to  get  done  what  it  considers  a 
proper  amount  of  work,  the  other  doing  their  best  to  reduce 
tlie  amount  to  the  minimum — is  much  more  intense  in  the  east. 
'J  he  result  is  that  the  eastern  student  is  governed  more  me- 
chanically  than  the  average  western  student.  An  infinite 
number  of  rules  hedge  him  alx)ut,  and  experience  has  made 
them  almost  automatic.  The  process  of  determining  his 
standing  at  the  end  of  the  semester  is  almost  absolutely  mathe¬ 
matical.  d'he  instructor  points  to  the  resulting  figure,  and 
then  to  the  rules.  It  is  a  case  of  an  absentee  faculty  govern¬ 
ing  thru  printed  regulations.  The  student  soon  finds  that  he 
is  face  to  face  with  inexorable  law — always  excepting  those 
institutions  whose  need  of  students  has  somewhat  to  do  with 
the  quality  f)f  their  mercy — and  that  he  must  work  out  his 
own  salvation.  Me  learns  to  look  out  for  his  own  affairs 
rather  carefully. 

Naturally,  he  learns  also  to  take  advantage  of  every  legal 
right  he  possesses.  His  allowance  of  absences  from  chapel 
and  class  is,  as  a  usual  thing,  scrupulously  exhausted.  It 
sometimes  seems  as  tho  he  would  rather  miss  a  lecture  in 
which  he  had  a  genuine  interest  than  attend  the  exercises  of 
his  course  one  hour  beyond  the  requirement.  The  weekly 
report  of  absences  by  the  instructor,  the  weekly  sessions  of  an 
absence  committee  to  listen  to  excuses,  the  frank  indifference 
of  the  student  to  his  instructor’s  opinion,  so  long  as  he  does 
not  go  beyond  his  legal  limit  of  absence,  are  features  more  or 
less  unknown  in  the  west,  where  discipline  of  the  kind,  except 
on  special  occasions,  is  less  necessary.  Naturally,  too,  the 
consequence  of  the  student’s  attem])t  to  evade  retiuirements 
results  in  an  increase  of  the  faculty’s  demands.  The  eastern 
instructor  asks  more  of  his  students  than  the  western,  and  gets 
less. 

Efficient  tho  the  government  of  the  eastern  student  is,  it 
nevertheless  tends  to  create  a  distance  betwen  him  and  the 
faculty,  and  to  diminish  the  number  of  points  of  contact 
between  them.  Not  that  warm  personal  relations  between 
student  and  instructor  do  not  exist ;  but  on  the  whole  the  east¬ 
ern  student  is  more  inclined  than  the  western  to  look  upon 
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his  instructor  as  a  taskmaster  and  an  enemy.  There  is  less 
minj^ling  between  them.  The  student’s  mortal  dread  of  being 
thought  a  “  boot-licker,”  and  the  professor’s  equally  strong 
dread  of  being  thouglit  anxious  to  curry  favor  with  the  stu¬ 
dents.  are  symptoms  which  are  disheartening  to  one  who  has 
been  accustomed  to  freer  and  more  natural  relations.  Noth¬ 
ing  could  he  more  courteotis  than  the  manner  of  each  toward 
the  other  when  they  meet  on  the  campus,  but  it  is  all  too  rarely 
that  they  are  seen  crossing  it  togetlier.  By  a  kind  of  tacit 
agreement  each  keeps  to  his  own  side  of  the  line  of  separation 
in  the  life  of  the  institution. 

It  would  of  course  be  as  untrue  to  say  that  the  spirit  above 
described  is  universally  present  in  the  east  as  to  say  that  it  is 
entirely  absent  in  the  west.  That  the  average  western  student, 
however,  does  have  a  livelier  sense  of  his  opportunities  and 
responsibilities,  that  he  does  work  harder  and  more  steadily, 
that  he  requires  less  governfnent  and  is  more  in  sympathy  with 
his  faculty,  xvith  whom,  rather  than  for  whom,  he  works,  are 
assertions  which  can  hanlly  be  disputed.  “  Should  college 
students  study?"  is  a  (piestion  which  as  yet  hardly  calls  for 
debate  in  the  west,  and  would  hardly  be  seriously  discussed 
by  a  pure  product  of  western  education.  .Xgit.ition  for  the 
shortening  of  the  college  course  might  arise  in  the  west  on 
account  of  its  expensiveness,  or  hecause  it  kept  a  man  too  long 
from  entrance  into  his  profession,  but  never  because  it  was  a 
longer  period  than  was  necessary  for  the  w’ork  of  the  course, 
nor  beeau.se  it  confirmed  the  student  in  habits  of  idleness  or 
dawdling. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  eastern  college 
man  is  not  practical  in  his  view  of  education.  Whatever  his 
methods  or  purposes,  he  lofiks  upon  his  college  training  as  an 
investment  which  will  pay  him  in  the  end.  Tie  is  practical  in 
much  the  same  way  as  the  we.stern  student,  tho  not  to  the 
same  extreme.  fhe  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  western 
man  is  more  immediately  jiractical — partly  because  the  nar¬ 
rowness  of  his  means  forces  him  to  it,  partly  because  he  is  not 
so  much  alive  to  the  really  practical  nature  of  the  ideal  educa¬ 
tion.  lie  is  too  often  guilty  of  looking  ujion  his  college  course 
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as  an  equipment  which  will  fit  him  directly  for  the  business  of 
life,  and  is  ambitious  to  ccmnect  his  subjects,  from  the  very 
first  year,  with  the  business  or  profession  he  means  to  follow. 
In  most  cases  a  man  of  scant  means,  which  he  himself  has 
earned,  or  to  which  he  must  add,  he  knows  the  value  of  his 
opportunities,  and  is  anxious  to  jjet  his  money’s  worth. 
“  What’s  the  use  of  this  or  that  subject?  What  is  there  in  il 
for  me,  who  intend  to  be  a  lawyer — physician — engineer 
— preacher — teacher?”  are  (|uestions  far  too  fre(|uently  heard 
from  his  lips.  In  his  desire  to  be  practical,  he  is  impractical, 
lie  builds  for  four  years  ahead,  instead  of  twenty-live,  and 
lays  too  narrow  a  foundation,  hiven  the  prospective  teacher, 
who  might  be  expected  to  be  broader  in  the  choice  of  subjects, 
is  often  as  commercially  ])ractical  as  the  would-be  engineer  or 
lawyer,  and  .selects  exclusively  such  courses  in  the  narrow 
realm  of  his  subject  as  he  imagines  will  be  directly  contribu¬ 
tory  to  his  future  work  in  the  classroom,  and  graduates  with 
as  contracted  a  horizon  as  the  rest. 

And  yet  there  is  plenty  of  idealism  in  the  western  student, 
and  plenty  of  practicality  in  the  eastern.  The  former,  exult¬ 
ant  in  the  vigor  and  enthusiasm  of  youth,  has  dreams  of  great 
achievements  which  his  imagination  tells  him  he  will  perform. 
His  very  ardor  and  energy  inspire  him  with  faith.  The  lat¬ 
ter,  reared,  in  the  midst  of  an  older  society,  has  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  look  at  the  world  at  a  somewhat  longer  range,  is 
more  willing  to  accept  conditions  as  they  are;  is  more  diplo¬ 
matic,  and  content  with  taking  longer  time  for  his  effort. 
The  western  student  is  more  likely  to  be  either  extremely  de¬ 
voted  or  violently  antagonistic  to  the  Church — to  be  on  fire 
with  moral  convicti(ai  and  a  sense  of  a  mission  in  the  world, 
or  to  go  to  the  other  extreme  of  being  frankly  irreligious  and 
calling  himself  merely  humanitarian.  The  eastern  man 
doesn’t  worry  overmuch  about  problems.  He  is  more  likely 
to  give  assent  to  the  Church,  to  go  thru  the  externals  of 
religion  together  with  his  fellows  without  stopping  to  debate. 
At  chapel  he  usually  conducts  himself  with  a  fair  degree  of 
decorum,  so  far  as  religious  form  is  concerned,  even  if  it  is 
not  to  him  a  religious  exercise.  He  may  be  frankly  inatten- 
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five  and  careless,  but  assumes  his  devotional  attitude  at  the 
proper  time  with  no  other  objection  than  that  it  is  a  trifle 
inconvenient,  d'he  western  student,  if  not  in  sympathy  with 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  would  indeed  be  careful  to  commit 
no  breach  of  behavior,  but  would  be  likely  to  sit  bolt  upri^-ht 
durinj^  prayer,  for  fear  of  seeminj^^  to  others,  or  to  himself, 
hypocritical.  Socially,  the  eastern  student  holds  to  the  theory 
of  democracy  witli  as  much  fervor  as  the  western,  and  ex¬ 
emplifies  it  cjuite  as  much,  and  perhaps  even  more,  in  his  col¬ 
lege  life.  In  outside  life,  however,  he  does  not — not  because 
he  believes  less  in  it,  but  because  eastern  society  is  less  demo¬ 
cratic  than  western,  and  he  frankly  .accepts  its  conditions.  In 
a  word,  the  western  man  might  be  called  an  ideal  practicalist, 
the  eastern  a  practical  idealist. 

On  the  whole,  the  differences  which  exist  between  eastern 
and  western  education  are  due  to  perfectly  natural  causes. 
Roughly  speaking,  most  of  .the  external  differences  arc  the 
result  of  differing  social  and  financial  conditions,  while  the 
difference  in  spirit  is  best  accounted  for  on  the  ground  of 
difference  in  temperament,  which  is  in  turn  due  to  the  same 
causes  jilus  a  racial  difference;  for  the  bl(K)d  of  the  ca.st  is 
much  more  nearly  liritish  than  that  of  the  west. 

The  differences  arc  not  essential,  however;  the  aims  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  both  sections  are  much  the  same,  their  methods  are 
identical  in  the  actual  j)roccss  of  instruction,  and  differ  only  in 
the  externals.  Each  has  its  own  peculiar  virtues  and  faults, 
and  neither  is  without  some  measure  of  all  the  virtues  and  all 
the  faults  which  the  other  |iossesses.  l{ach  is  modifying  the 
other  to  some  extent,  and  will  continue  to  do  so,  tho  neither 
will  change  more  rajiidly  than  the  society  in  which  it  has  its 
life. 
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THE  ELIMINATION  OF  THE  FIRST  TWO  COLLEGE 
YEARS: A  PROTEST 

At  a  meeting-  of  the  Nortli  Central  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools  held  in  Chicago  April,  1903,  the 
present  writer,  after  listening  to  a  discussion  of  the  movement 
to  assign  the  first  two  years  of  college  work  as  fifth  and  sixth 
years  to  the  high  schools,  found  himself  compelled  to  differ  on 
this  question  radically  from  numerous  advocates  of  the  scheme 
in  the  Middle  West,  and  in  the  stress  of  public  discussion  in¬ 
dulged  offhand  in  the  following  remarks : 

“  Speaking  now  for  the  secondary  schools  and  as  a  member 
of  the  secondary  profession,  the  feeling  that  is  most  prominent 
in  my  mind  is  that  no  greater  danger  besets  the  secondary 
teacher  than  the  blind  hoi)e  that  he  can  at  some  time  or  other, 
or  thru  some  i)eculiar  circumstances,  supplant  the  work  of  the 
early  college  years.  I  believe  we  are  as  far  removed  from 
that  as  it  is  conceivable  to  be  at  the  present  moment.”  ^  Just 
how  profound  and  general  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  up¬ 
ward  extension  of  the  high  school  was,  could  not  be  deter¬ 
mined  at  that  meeting.  Recent  utterances  in  print  *  and  at 
educational  gatherings  indicate,  however,  that  the  scheme 
evidently  exerts  a  strong  fascination,  primarily  that  of  audac¬ 
ity,  and  it  is  incumbent  on  those  who  are  not  in  agreement  to 
record  in  detail  the  grounds  of  their  opposition. 

How  are  we  to  account  for  the  spirit  of  restlessness  that 
prompts  so  many  of  our  teachers,  even  before  they  have 
worked  out  to  its  definite  solution  one  educational  scheme,  to 
reach  forth  for  some  new  scheme  and  seek  a  new  panacea  for 
their  difficulties?  This  restlessness  is  something  quite  dif- 

’  Report  U.  S.  Rnre.Tii  of  Education,  1903,  chap,  12,  p.  572. 

*G.  Stanley  Hall,  AiMescence,  Vol.  II.  p.  505.  refers  to  a  census  instituted  by 
Professor  Bolton  of  Iowa  ;  also  Elementary  school  teacher,  December,  1904,  p. 

251. 
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fcrcnt  from  tlie  legitimate  feeling  uf  unrest  in  matters  educa¬ 
tional  that  Mr.  Sadler  {Eiluc.  reports,  IX,  p.  i,  etc.),  has  so 
admirably  characterized:  “  Unrest  i)roduced  from  clear  recog¬ 
nition  of  existing  shortcomings  has  its  foundation  in  criticism, 
is  conservative  in  spirit,  realizes  that  the  questions  it  deals 
with  need  patient  study  and  sympathetic  investigation.” 

It  may  appear  in  the  following  pages  that  the  ultimate 
results  involved  in  the  engulfing  of  two  college  years  in  the 
secondary  school  have  not  received  full  consideration. 

If  our  schools  are  not  so  constituted  that  they  can  effectively 
assume  the  burden  of  two  college  years,  then  any  attempt  to 
do  so  is  a  case  of  usurpation  fraught  with  danger  to  the 
usurper,  as  well  as  to  the  institution  it  endeavors  partially  to 
supplant.  The  judgment  of  college  officers  who  have  been 
favorable  to  this  plan  cannot  be  accortled  much  weight,  partly 
because  they  do  not  know  sufficiently  well  the  normal  attain¬ 
ments  of  our  secondary  teachers  and  the  peculiar  conditi(*ns 
of  our  secondary  schools;  mainly,  however,  because  they  are 
desirous  of  freeing  the  college  curriculum  of  instruction  that  is 
analogous  to  secoiulary  teaching.  The  adoiition  of  what  are 
called  university  methcxls  in  the  third  and  fourth  college  years 
is  largely  responsible  for  the  desire  to  delegate  the  work  df 
the  first  two  years  to  the  secondary  schcxils.  We  must  as¬ 
sume  that  the  college  authorities  would  be  reluctant  to  adio- 
cate  this  transference  unless  they  expected  the  work  they  have 
hitherto  been  doing  to  be  done  as  well  or  better  under  the  new 
arrangement.  On  what  do  they  base  this  belief  that  they 
would  henceforth  receive  into  their  upper  classes  more  satis¬ 
factory  students  than  have  hitherto  reached  their  Freshman 
year?  Or  are  they  ready  to  accept,  merely  from  considera¬ 
tions  of  convenience,  still  poorer  material  into  the  higher 
classes?  No  one  who  has  studied  the  utterances  of  college 
men  for  the  last  decade  can  have  failed  to  nf)te  the  tone  of 
dissatisfaction  with  the  outcome  of  high  ami  preparatory- 
school  work,  when  tested  by  entrance  examinations  or  the 
certification  plan.  In  some  suhiects  they  are  inclined  to  doubt 
that  they  can  undo  the  effects  of  i)oor  teaching  methods  in  the 
secondarv  schools,  even  within  the  limits  of  the  w'hole  college 
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course.  This  conviction  has  been  proclaimed  with  varying 
degrees  of  emphasis,  from  the  assertion  of  well-known  sci¬ 
entists  that  science  teaching  in  the  secondary  schools  is  es¬ 
sentially  valueless,  to  the  indignant  protests  of  college 
professors  of  history  against  the  lack  of  vital  history  teaching 
in  the  schools ;  and  it  culminates  in  the  laments  of  the  English 
departments  of  our  leading  universities  that  their  students 
come  to  them  deficient  in  the  simplest  matters  of  expression  in 
the  vernacular.  These  criticisms  are  not  merely  in  the  nature 
of  querulous  fault-finding;  they  represent  strong  convictions, 
based  not  on  isolated  cases,  but  on  general  experience.  Will 
these  conditions  disappear  with  two  additional  years  under 
the  same  guidance?  If  the  criticisms  are  well  founded,  is  it 
not  desirable  to  bring  the  students  at  as  early  a  date  as  possi¬ 
ble  under  the  vigorous  regimen  of  collegiate  discipline?  It 
seems  to  me  there  is  an  obvious  insincerity  at  the  one  or  the 
other  end  of  the  dilemma.  A  fi^reat  difference  in  the  quality 
of  the  work  offered  by  the  schools  is  generally  admitted.  It 
will  not  be  diminished  by  the  introduction  of  still  greater  lati¬ 
tude  in  time  and  subject-matter,  but  by  rigid  insistence  on 
standards.  It  will  then  be  found  that  the  best  schools  do  not 
offer  too  good  a  quality  of  work ;  the  average  schools  much 
that  is  appreciably  below  it.  There  is  profound  truth,  ap¬ 
plicable  peculiarly  to  the  secondary  schools,  in  the  dictum  of 
a  recent  writer :  “  The  only  way  to  fit  for  the  next  stage  is  to 
exhaust  the  possibilities  of  the  present  one.” 

The  most  conscientious  and  competent  teachers  do  not 
believe  that  they  accomplish  far  more  than  is  needed,  if  the 
colleges  live  rigorously  up  to  their  requirements.  The  teachers 
in  the  secondary  schools,  on  whom  the  burden  of  so  radical  a 
change  would  eventually  rest,  are  the  proper  judges  of  the 
innovation.  If  the  conviction  had  become  general  among 
their  representative  men  that  such  an  enlargement  of  their 
activity  were  in  the  interest  of  themselves  and  their  pupils,  if 
they  had  initiated  and  pressed  the  demand  for  this  upward  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  curriculum,  then  the  question  might  be  worthy 
of  serious  consideration  by  college  authorities.  There  is  no 
evidence  of  such  a  craving.  On  the  contrary,  the  most  capa- 
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ble  educators  in  the  secondary  schools  liave  watched  jealously 
every  increased  demand  of  the  college  authorities,  however 
slight,  accepting  the  modification  that  seemed  to  them  reason¬ 
able,  protesting  strenuously  against  changes,  the  bearing  of 
which  they  felt  themselves  more  competent  to  gauge  than 
college  officers  could.  Educational  literature  resounds  with 
the  cry  that  the  quantitative  limit  of  the  secondary  school  to 
meet  college  entrance  requirements  has  been  reached,  in  some 
subjects  has  been  passed;  and  the  inferiority  in  quality  alleged 
by  the  colleges  has  been  admitted  and  explained  by  the 
teachers.  It  is  not  conceivable  that  conscientious  teachers 
should,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  wide  gap  existing  between 
ideal  and  attainment  in  our  present-day  organization,  lightly 
ignore  this  fact  and  be  prepared  to  assume  the  responsibilities 
of  higher  teaching;  they  cannot  undertake  to  offer  the  effective 
specialization  that  may  fairly  be  expected  in  college  instruct¬ 
ors.  As  to  the  others  on  whose  ready  assent  to  any  new 
proposition  the  advocates  of  this  startling  innovation  lean, 
theirs  is  the  folly  that  Dr.  Johnson  stigmatized  in  discussing 
the  folly  of  vows:  “  They  proceed  commonly  from  a  presump¬ 
tuous  confidence  in,  and  a  false  estimate  of.  human  power.” 

Several  results  will  positively  follow  the  adoption  of  the 
new  plan:  we  shalPbe  losing  another  of  the  supports  that  still 
remain  to  us  for  cultural  efficiency;  we  shall  offer  a  diluted  sub¬ 
stitute  of  teaching  for  work  that  has  the  tradition  of  efficiency 
behind  it  and  has  striven  of  late  to  heighten  this  efficiency; 
and  we  shall  reach  a  further  distortion  of  the  high  school  by 
forcing  into  still  greater  prominence  the  university  standard  as 
its  goal.  If  we  are  to  carry  toward  realization  the  sound 
theory  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  that  the  preparation  of  a  few 
pupils  for  college  in  the  ordinary  secondary  school  should  be 
the  incidental,  not  the  principal  object,  it  seems  peculiarly  un¬ 
timely  to  develop  an  organization  that  would  in  a  still  higher 
degree  require  concentration  of  effort  in  the  interest  of  the 
very  small  minority  that  eventually  reach  the  college  stage. 
It  is  hardly  likely  that  the  tax-paying  public  will  accept  gra¬ 
ciously  the  grave  burden  that  this  new  scheme  would  involve, 
seeing  that  it  would  benefit  but  a  fraction  of  the  pupils  in  at- 
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tendance  on  the  |)ul)lic  hig-li  schools.  I'lie  situation  demands 
that  we  shall  not  accept  supinely  this  innovation,  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  which  we  may  realize  when  it  is  too  late  to  retrace  our 
steps. 

It  is  urged  in  favor  of  the  new  scheme  that  we  concentrate 
all  secondary  instruction  into  one  continuous  period  of  school 
life,  that  we  adopt  the  procedure  of  the  German  secondary 
schools,  whose  graduates  pass  from  their  guidatice  directly  to 
the  lecture  system  of  the  university  and  the  inofessional  prep¬ 
aration  in  the  several  faculties.  That  would  he  equivalent 
to  a  deliberate  uprooting  of  the  college,  the  mo.st  characteristic 
and  indigenous  feature  of  our  educational  system.  Aside 
from  every  i)ractical  consideration,  such  an  ahandonment  of 
an  institution  of  a])provcd  effectiveness  seems  a  most  unwise 
course,  at  a  time  when  all  the  great  Kunjpean  nations  are  en¬ 
gaged,  not  in  discarding  their  own  educational  standards,  hut 
in  strengthening  their  vitality  hy  i)rocesses  of  internal  re¬ 
generation.  It  may  not  he  amiss  to  record  that  recent  German 
writers,  notably  Paulsen  (Monatscrift  fiir  Hohcrc  Schulcn, 
Vol.  4,  ]).  65  ff. ).  dwell  upon  the  dissatisfaction  in  the  highest 
classes  of  the  gymnasium,  owing  to  the  rigorous  maintenance 
of  secondary-school  methods  thru  too  long  a  period  (nine 
years).  'I'he  mediating  character  of  our  college  methods  sug- 
ge.sts  itself  to  Paulsen  as  a  possible  relief;  “with  more  free¬ 
dom  than  the  secondary  school,  there  is  more  direction  than 
professional  study  reciuires.”  Put  he  finally  abandons  the 
suggestion,  because  fundamentally  foreign  to  the  German 
educational  system ;  “  da  wir  das  .System  nicht  atifgeben 
konnen  und  wollen.”  An  article  of  Matthias  in  the  same 
journal  (Vol.  4.  p.  4).  significantly  entitled  “  Freude  in  der 
Schule,”  discloses  the  same  state  of  distress  and  suggests  the 
adoption  of  the  elective  idea,  with  proper  safeguards.  Mr. 
Sadler’s  observations  {Educationol  reports,  IX.  p.  27)  are 
particularly  to  the  point:  “  To  some  extent  the  web  of  control¬ 
ling  tradition  is  different  for  each  nation;  a  rightly  adjusted 
system  of  education  strengthens  and  repairs  the  web;  an  alien 
and  unsympathetic  system  may  cut  it  like  a  knife.”  The 
integrity  of  the  college  as  part  of  our  educational  scheme  is  to 
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be  maintained  by  all  means.  If  at  the  moment  it  seems  hy¬ 
bridized  by  the  violent  discrepancy  between  its  earlier  and 
later  years,  that  is  a  temporary  feature  in  the  process  of  in¬ 
ternal  development.  Its  incongruities,  painfully  evident  dur¬ 
ing  the  progress  of  change,  will  disappear  under  expert 
adjustment.  The  gulf.  lx)th  in  method  and  in  attainment, 
Iit'tween  a  college  Freshman  and  Senior,  is  not  wider  than 
ajjpears  in  the  pursuit  of  professional  knowledge  between  the 
crudities  of  the  novice  in  his  first  year  and  his  broader  con¬ 
ceptions  near  the  close  of  his  professional  training.  If  col¬ 
lege  instructors  appreciate  their  opportunities,  it  is  their 
privilege  so  to  apply  the  secondary  type  of  instruction  in 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  work  that  it  effectively  leads  over 
to  their  own  broader  conceptions  of  the  higher  work.  It  would 
be  secondary  work  in  a  state  of  transition  ti)  the  liberal  aspects 
of  a  higher  stage  of  information,  and  as  such  may  be  made 
culturally  most  effective. 

It  is,  then,  evolution,  not  revolution  of  our  educational 
scheme  that  will  meet  our  needs.  We  must  not  abandon  the 
college,  but  we  need  not  adhere  frantically  to  the  four  years’ 
scheme.  The  individualism  which  we  claim  as  the  dominant 
note  of  our  educational  system  should  lead  to  the  adoption  of 
a  standard  to  be  measured,  not  by  the  time  spent  in  reaching  it, 
but  by  the  satisfactory  quality  of  the  attainment.  The  in* 
U'tisity  of  intellectual  pursuit,  the  effectiveness  of  insight,  are 
n(^t  guaranteed  by  the  length  of  a  college  course.  We  ought 
certainly  to  carry  into  effect  in  our  colleges  the  theory  of  ad¬ 
vancement  adjusted  to  mental  vigor  which  we  are  even  now 
introducing  into  our  best  elementary  schools  to  further  the 
interests  of  bright  pupils.  The  curtailment  of  the  college 
course  is  not  to  be  effected  by  lopping  off  its  scojie  at  either 
end,  but  by  stimulation  to  energetic  work.  Our  schemes  of 
condensation  are  all  too  mechanical.  E.xtirpation  is  not  the 
only  logical  remedy.  The  premium  set  upon  thoro  prepara¬ 
tion  before  entrance,  rigorous  insistence  on  the  entrance  re¬ 
quirements,  a  high  standard  of  continuous  performance 
unremittingly  demanded,  and  a  searching  test  upon  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  a  rationally  adjusted  series  of  subjects  need  not 
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encroach  upon  the  social  and  physical  opportunities  of  an 
earnest  student.  The  o])portunity  to  com])lete  legitimately 
within  three  years  the  amount  of  work  to  which  the  less  gifted 
and  less  industrious  devote  four  and  five  years  is  entirely  com¬ 
patible  with  the  spirit  of  college  work.  At  the  college  stage 
at  all  events,  it  ought  to  he  safe  to  ignore  mediocrity  as  a 
standard  and  make  intellectual  vigor  the  unit  of  measure.* 
From  the  colleges,  then,  the  new  scheme  should  receive  no 
encouragement.  They  should  present  a  united  front  against 
its  pretensions ;  under  existing  conditions  they  cannot  approve 
of  the  work  that  is  likely  to  be  offered  in  substitution  for  the 
efforts  of  their  own  instructors.  Does  it  not  seem  an  un¬ 
worthy  surrender  of  their  own  opportunities?  One  is  in¬ 
clined  to  ask,  what  motive  does  actually  underlie  the  whole 
agitation?  Is  it  the  hope  of  reducing  the  number  of  years 
required  towards  the  completion  of  professional  study?  There 
would  be  no  reduction  in  time,  except  by  the  abandonment  of 
the  Junior  and  Senior  college  years — in  other  words,  the  ef- 
facement  of  the  entire  college, — and  the  privilege  of  taking  up 
professional  study  would  then  again  be  sought  upon  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  a  high-school  course,  with  or  without  the  A.  B.  de¬ 
gree.  In  either  case  it  would  mean  the  abandonment  of  all 
the  efforts  made  in  recent  years  to  require  a  broader  cultural 
substratum  for  professional  work.  The  privilege  of  an  A.  B. 
at  the  end  of  the  high  school,  which  has  already  been  spoken 
of  in  certain  quarters,  would  be  ecpii valent  to  a  definite  lower¬ 
ing  of  our  educational  standards.  'I'he  degree  would  fall  into 
the  category  of  the  high-school  diploma.  Of  the  six  thousand 
and  odd  public  high  schools  (census  of  1901),  each  one  would, 
if  only  for  the  sake  of  the  A.  B.  in  i)rospect,  attempt  to  develop 
its  course  into  one  of  six  years,  and  an  increment  of  forty  or 
fifty  thousand  new  A.  B.’s  per  year  out  of  seven  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  high-school  students,  would  be  the  logical  outcome  be¬ 
fore  many  years  had  passed.  A  knowledge  of  the  forces  at 
work  in  many  of  our  high  schools — the  extreme  fluctuation  in 
the  personnel  and  qualifications  of  the  teachers,  the  varying 


*  Compare  President  Pritchett’s  article,  Atlautit  Monthly,  September,  1905, 
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standards  of  attainment,  dependent  on  principals  and  super¬ 
intendents,  who  are  often  changed  unceremoniously — constitute 
the  most  conclusive  argument  against  such  a  plan.  It  would 
require,  however,  more  even  than  the  bait  of  an  A.  B.  held  out 
as  the  goal  of  a  high-school  course,  to  increase  appreciably  the 
attendance,  especially  of  young  men,  thruout  the  high  school 
(with  a  six-year  course  instead  of  four  years).  The  decline 
in  attendance  that  the  statistics  of  the  four  years’  course  re¬ 
veal  is  due  to  definite  causes,  some  of  which  will  forever  re¬ 
main  active,  e.  g.,  the  desire  to  secure  pecuniary  independence. 
Others  are  inseparable  from  the  present  organization  of  our 
high-school  work,  from  the  disastrous  scarcity  of  male  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  schools.  It  cannot  be  too  insistently  stated  that  our 
high  schools  are  still  far  removed  from  that  efficiency  which  is 
desirable  for  the  proper  fulfillment  of  present  needs.  There 
is  no  justification  for  ambitious  efforts  beyond  their  pre.sent 
scope  until  they  completely  satisfy  what  at  j)resent  they  only 
profess  to  satisfy.  A  very  large  proportion  of  our  secondary 
teachers  are  still  without  college  education  themselves.  Is  it 
possible  that  to  such  a  teaching  body  the  colleges  are  ready  to 
hand  over  their  Freshmen  and  Sophomores?  Facilis  cst  de¬ 
scensus  Averni.  And  this  at  a  time  when  sound  professional 
opinion  realizes  how  inadequate  a  preparation  for  successful 
secondary  teach iPg  even  the  average  college  course  proves, 
when  the  leaders  of  educational  thought  in  every  other  civil¬ 
ized  country  demand  of  their  secondary  teachers  a  genuine 
university  education,  supplemented  by  one  or  several  years  of 
professional  training.  Can  there  be  a  more  caustic  comment¬ 
ary  on  the  uncertainty  of  our  educational  standards  than  this 
one  fact,  that  many  of  our  younger  science  teachers  in  the 
schools  proclaim  the  rigorous  research  methods  of  the  college 
and  university  laboratory  the  one  method  of  procedure  for 
their  pupils?  Do  not  the  widely  different  degrees  of  maturity, 
the  consideration  of  divergent  purix)se,  seem  to  demand 
sharply  contrasted  presentation  for  the  two  periods  of  educa¬ 
tional  growth  ?  The  problem  of  equipping  all  our  high  schools 
with  a  really  competent  body  of  teachers,  competent  not  only 
to  teach,  but  to  think  alx)ut  teaching,  is  serious  enough  to 
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occu|n'  iis  for  a  fjeneration  or  two.  Otir  schools  are  en¬ 
dangered  In-  the  ignorance  or  mistaken  economy  of  local 
trustees  who  have  been  substituting  cheap  instructors  for 
genuine  teachers.  Our  whole  school  system  has  been  so  seri¬ 
ously  weakened  that  a  prolonged  educational  campaign  must 
he  waged  in  favor  of  expert  teachers  with  professional  train¬ 
ing  and  higher  salaries  before  we  regain  tlie  lost  ground.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  average  high-school  teacher  of  to¬ 
day  is  limited  in  his  intellectual  influence  to  the  topic  or 
topics  that  he  is  assigned  to  present  to  his  classes.  He  is  apt 
to  be  so  engrossed  in  the  mere  performance  of  his  routine 
duties,  in  the  necessities  of  actual  preparation  for  his  daily 
recitations,  that  he  has  little  time  or  thought  available  for  the 
Consideration  of  the  broader  question  of  values.  The  relation 
of  his  topic  to  the  general  educational  scheme  is  in  too  many 
cases  foreign  from  his  thought.  A  few  who  have  realized  the 
significance  of  these  questions  are  in  demand  for  the  super¬ 
visory  ix3sitions  and  e.xercise  their  organizing  faculties  as 
principals  and  superintendents;  the  average  class  teacher  con¬ 
fines  himself  to  the  simpler  task  of  instructing  within  his  pre- 
.scribed  field,  and  cheerfully  leaves  to  others  the  severer  duty  of 
establishing  the  relation  between  the  various  subjects  of  the 
curriculum.  It  is  unfortunate  to  find  otherwise  capable  teach¬ 
ers  adopting  correlation  in  subject-matter  upon  tbe  dictation 
of  superintendents,  ratber  than  from  a  personal  realization  of 
its  advantages.  lu-ery  teacher  should  be  alive  to  the  necessity 
of  this  broader  outlook,  an  outlook  the  more  valuable,  when 
intimately  connected  with  actual  teaching.  But  sound  thought 
on  educational  needs  can  only  be  realized  when  the  command 
of  subject-matter  is  umiuestioned.  The  individual  teacher’s 

Unfortunately,  her  would  be  the  proper  form  of  the  pronoun  if  present  condi¬ 
tions  were  to  be  continued  or  become  intensified.  The  prevalence  of  the  woman 
teacher  in  the  high  school,  let  it  be  clearly  understood,  is  not  a  proof  that  she  is 
better  fitted  for  the  task,  but  that  school  boards  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
growing  number  of  women  gra<luates  to  secure  cheaper,  not  better,  instructors. 
One  may  be  an  advocate  of  college  education  for  women,  and  yet  deplore  sin¬ 
cerely  the  disappearance  of  the  male  teacher  from  the  profession.  The  teacher’s 
lirofession  needs  the  participation  of  both  sexes,  and  the  extreme  preponderance 
of  the  one  sex  over  the  other  is  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  efficiency  of  our 
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acquaintance  with  his  subject  should  be  complete,  at  any  rate 
far  in  advance  of  the  actual  needs  of  the  schoolroom.  The 
great  value  of  such  a  mastery  of  subject-matter  we  do  not  lay 
sufficient  stress  upon.  Not  that  every  teacher  possessed  of 
broad  scholarship  will  naturally  grasp  great  educational 
problems  (some  minds  fail  to  react  in  this  direction),  but 
generalizations  in  education  and  educational  theory  are  pre¬ 
carious  ground  to  stand  on  unless  founded  upon  schf)larship. 
When  foreign  observers  of  our  schools  point  out  the  weakness, 
the  thin  quality  of  our  secondary  teaching,  we,  if  we  would  be 
honest  with  ourselves,  must  admit  the  justice  of  the  criticism. 
Our  teachers  draw  iqx^n  too  scanty  a  source  for  their  own 
inspiration.  We  have  unquestionably  developed  many  clever 
and  meritorious  devices  in  teaching,  but  our  substance  is 
meager.  Genuine  pedagogic  skill  can  only  grow  on  the  basis 
of  generous  scholarly  attainment.  If  this  observation  of 
foreign  critics  tallies  with  the  opinion  of  college  officers,  the 
duty  of  those  who  are  sincerely  devoted  to  the  upbuilding  of 
the  secondary  schools  is  plain.  They  must  resist  every  effort 
to  increase  the  quantitative  requirements  upon  the  secondary 
school,  must  insist,  however,  on  a  distinct  qualitative  improve¬ 
ment;  that  can  he  realized  only  with  the  growth  in  attainments 
and  in  professional  preparation,  of  the  teacher.  Questions  of 
the  curriculum,  of-  the  ad  justment  and  sequence  of  studies,  all 
these  matters  are  subsidiary.  You  may  modify  them  as  you 
please,  the  results  will  be  nugatory  unless  the  teacher’s  quali¬ 
fications  are  advanced.  Growth  of  knowledge,  r)f  pedagogic 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  will  of  necessity  bring  alx>ut 
the  required  changes.  Mr.  Ware,  in  his  Educational  founda¬ 
tions  of  trade  and  industry,  p.  140,  states  what  cannot  be  re¬ 
peated  too  often :  “  The  efficiency  of  the  teachers  is  the  first 
thing  necessary  for  the  success  of  any  system  of  schools.” 

That  a  more  ])rolonged  influence  of  the  secondary  teacher 
on  high-school  pupils  than  at  present  obtained  is  desirable,  no 
one  will  deny.  It  is  to  be  secured,  however,  in  the  one  way 
that  has  already  commended  itself  to  many  of  the  best 
teachers ;  not  by  intrusion  into  the  college  sphere,  but  by 
reaching  down  into  the  grammar  schools,  by  the  gradual  intro- 
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(luctioii  of  liii^h  school  metho<ls  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  school 
year  for  the  brig-hter  and  more  energetic  pupils.®  The  iilan 
outlined  by  Mr.  Pettee  (Reix)rt  of  Conference,  Cleveland, 
IQ02),  of  a  six-year  hic^h-school  curriculum  following  upon 
six  years  of  primary  and  elementary  instruction,  and  leadinjj 
in  turn  up  to  a  three-year  colleije  course,  has  much  in  its  favor. 
Tt  does  not.  however,  shorten  the  number  of  years  prior  to 
collejE3re  entrance.  Tt  admits,  T  think,  of  a  modification  in  the 
future  that  is  directly  related  to  the  improvement  in  knowledg'e 
and  teaching  ability  which  has  in  this  paper  been  demanded  of 
secondary  teachers.  Beyond  question,  the  new  conception  of 
the  methods  of  teaching’,  of  well-considered  presentation  and 
didactic  skill,  as  opposed  to  prevailing  methods  of  recitation 
and  quizzes,  should  compass  in  five  years  of  high-school  work 
what  would  otherwise  require  six  years.  Without  increasing 
the  demands  of  home  preparation,  but  with  the  addition  of  one 
further  period  per  day  (five  periods  in  place  of  four),  a  satis¬ 
factory  curriculum  of  high-school  instruction  could  he 
initiated,  requiring  but  five  years  for  its  completion.  It 
would  mean  increased  encrgv  and  thought  on  the  teacher’s 
part,  serious  and  continuous  participation  on  that  of  the  pupil. 
The  maximum  of  eighteen  to  twenty  periods  per  week  in  our 
usual  secondary-school  program  will  be  an  absurdity,  if  ef¬ 
ficiency  in  teaching  method  becomes  general.  It  may  have 
been  inevitable  under  the  prevailing  system  of  the  pupil’s  un¬ 
directed  groping  toward  knowledge ;  it  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  lack  of  energetic  work  in  high  schools  and  colleges. 
The  exigencies  of  life,  of  professional  standards,  require 
strenuous  intellectual  effort.  Such  effort  involves,  in  turn, 
incisive  demands  from  the  beginning  of  the  adolescent  stage. 
We  have  too  long  been  content  to  accept  the  pace  of  medioc¬ 
rity.  Poptilar  misconcentions  on  this  point  must  be  com¬ 
bated  in  the  interests  of  efficiency.® 

The  mechanical  recitation  dominated  by  the  text-book 
would  have  to  yield  to  a  stimulating,  co-operative  lesson,  that 

‘  Pf/’m^ftfarv  srhoot  tfarhfr.  April,  iof>|;.  p  488,  el''. 

•  The  recor'lerl  aami>:<!ions  of  rplletre  stnrlent^  about  their  average  of  work  ex- 
pla’n  the  nnnv  life  failures.  The  rearr.angemcnt  of  college  work,  as  undertaken 
by  Columbia  on  the  basis  of  efliidencv.  is  in  line  with  the  theory  here  advanced. 
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made  |K)sitive  demands  on  the  knowledge  and  the  pedagogic 
art  of  the  teacher.  Such  a  change  in  demand  would  soon  con¬ 
vince  young  teachers  that  their  own  college  studies  are  a 
scanty  jjreparation  at  best  for  the  requirements  of  their  work, 
and  that  prolonged  and  continuous  professional  study  is  in¬ 
volved.  if  the  tyro  is  ever  to  rise  to  the  standing  of  an  expert 
teacher.  If,  in  addition,  it  were  to  arouse  in  many  candidates 
the  conviction  that  the  road  leading  to  the  teacher’s  career  had 
become  appreciably  more  difficult,  that  would  be  distinctly 
helpful  to  our  profession. 

Julius  Sachs 

Teachers  Coi.i.ege, 

Columbia  University 


VI 

THE  AIM  OF  PRODUCTIVE  El'FICIENCY  IN 
EDUCATION 

The  great  impetus  given  to  higher  education  in  this  country 
in  the  last  few  decades  has  naturally  focused  public  attention 
upon  the  college  graduate — to  his  or  her  amusement  or  embar¬ 
rassment — as  a  person  marked  for  judgment.  With  the  best 
of  intentions  he  or  she,  particularly  she,  seems  unable  to  escape 
notice.  I'hc  number  of  his  or  her  children  has  lately  very  much 
concerned  the  public.  Before  this  the  questionable  productive 
efiiciency  of  the  college  alumnus  was  a  popular  theme,  and  now 
this  particular  skepticism  seems  to  be  in  course  of  application 
to  the  college  alumna  as  well.  For  those  who  objected  to 
have  the  ])ublic  point  its  finger  at  them,  there  was  nothing  to 
do  except  point  themselves  to  the  public.  It  was  shown  that 
the  birthrate  of  the  native-born  of  Massachusetts  as  a  whole  was 
as  low  as  that  of  graduates  of  New  England  colleges.* 
“  Race-suicide  ”  was  going  on  among  the  non-college  sisters, 
cousins  and  friends  of  college  women,  as  well  as  among 
college  women.*  It  was  argued  that  the  increased  effieieney  of 
the  college  man  more  than  made  up  for  his  delay  in  beginning 
work,  and  as  for  the  persistently  unproduetive  black  sheep 
among  eollcge  men,  there  were  homologs  among  non-eollege 
men  as  well.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  threatening  diseus- 
sion  on  the  inefficiency  of  the  woman  graduate  will  follow 
similar  lines,  and  that  it  will  be  pointed  out  that  the  aim  of  edu¬ 
cation  for  productive  efficiency  is  as  alien  to  the  bringing  up 
of  the  non-coliege  as  to  that  of  the  college  girl.  At  any  rate 

'  Kuezynski:  “  The  fecundity  of  the  native  and  foreign  l)orn  population  in 
Massachusetts,"  in  The  quarterly  journal  of  economics,  w\  (igo2);  Engelmann: 
“  Education  not  the  cause  of  race  decline,”  in  Popular  science  monthly,  Ixiii  (i<)03), 
172-84;  Hall  and  Smith:  “  Marriage  and  fecundity  of  college  men  and  women," 
in  The  pedagogical  seminary,  x  (1903),  305. 

*  Smith;  Statistics  of  college  and  non-eollege  women,  in  the  publications  of  the 
American  Statistical  Association,  vii  (1900-1),  1-26. 
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some  of  the  points  which  might  be  made  in  such  a  discussion 
I  would  like  to  emphasize  at  present. 

A  word  or  two  more  about  the  college  girl  before  turning  to 
the  larger  and  inclusive  group  may  be  in  place.  The  lack  of 
trained  workers  has  for  a  long  time  been  a  despair  among  the 
directors,  general  secretaries,  head-workers,  etc.,  of  educational 
and  charitable  bodies,®  and  the  despair  has  been  given  a  fresh 
edge  in  the  last  few  years  by  the  realization  that  the  much- 
counted-on  college  alumna  is  not  per  se  a  filler  of  this  lack.  The 
college  alumna  has  been  tried  and  found  wanting,  and  we  have 
now  not  uncommonly  the  unexpected  spectacle  of  women  col- 
lege  graduates  going  begging.  In  many  lines  of  work  nobody 
wants  them.  As  a  result,  very  many  of  them  who  are  without 
either  inclination  or  training  for  teaching,  nevertheless  become 
teachers, — in  this  field  what  is  back  of  the  college  degree  is  not 
so  apt  to  be  questioned  as  elsewhere.  I  believe  that  it  is  this  lack 
of  efficiency,  more  than  the  lack  of  opportunity  for  other  forms 
of  work,  which  accounts  for  the  disproportionate,  and  to  some 
persons^  disquieting,  number  of  teachers  among  college  women. 
I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  many  opportunities  for  work  are 
not  still  closed  to  young  women  in  general  thru  no  fault  of 
theirs,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  these  social  prejudices  will 
not  wear  away  until  young  women,  and  college  women  are 
naturally  looked  to  to  lead  the  way,  show  themselves  more 
efficient.  At  present  their  surplus  efficiency,  so  to  speak,  is  not 
impressive  enough  to  offset  tradition.® 

Is  the  college  itself  at  fault  in  turning  out  young  women 
whose  productive  efficiency  is  low  and,  at  any  rate,  as  Professor 
Patten  puts  it.  inconsistent  w'ith  their  scale  of  wants?  I  think 
the  college  itself  is  partly  to  blame.  Women’s  colleges,  in  the 
past,  have  had  to  imitate  men’s  colleges  in  self-defense.  We 

*  I  cite  work  of  this  character  a<  i's  needs  are  familiar  to  me.  There  is  prohahly 
the  same  lack  of  skilled  workers  in  o' her  fields. 

*  .Se**  Report  of  the  Commi'teeof  the  Chicago  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae 
on  riihlic  and  social  service  os  vocotions  /or  college  vometi,  June.  1904. 

*  Of  course  the  line  of  least  resistance  for  women  to  follow  to  men’s  occupations 
has  been  in  many  economic  fields  equal  or  even  jioorer  woik  for  less  pay,  but  it 
seems  as  if  access  to  many  kinds  of  work,  particularly  t'mt  which  appeals  most  to 
trained  women, — medicine,  l-iw,  architecture,  for  e.xamplc, — will  be  opened  to 
women  only  thru  superior  ability. 
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know  that  to  establish  the  principle  of  the  right  of  women  to 
higher  education  there  seems  to  be  no  other  way,  in  the  be¬ 
ginning,  but  to  make  that  education  exactly  like  that  of  men. 
Now  in  our  men’s  colleges  the  idea  that  the  graduate  was  to  be¬ 
come,  either  with  or  without  further  training,  a  bread-winner, 
has  always  been  more  or  less  taken  for  granted.  Sooner  or 
later  his  nose  was  to  grind  in  the  dust  of  the  world.  So  let  him 
benefit  from  freedom  and  culture  as  long  as  he  could,  it  has  been 
the  fashion  to  argue.  Extreme  expressions  of  this  point  of  view 
are  seen  in  the  unrestricted  elective  system,  in  the  ability  of 
the  student  to  get  his  bachelor’s  degree  on  the  strength  of  a 
half-hour's  study  a  day,  in  the  violent  contrast  in  zeal  and  apti¬ 
tude  between  the  undergraduate  student  and  the  law  or  medical 
student.  As  inherited  wealth  has  increased  in  the  country,  as 
there  came  to  be  a  class  of  college  men  who  did  not  have  to 
work  for  income,  this  point  of  view,  whatever  else  it  did,  did 
not  inspire  the  sons  of  rich  men  to  work.  Now  in  the  imitative 
woman’s  colleges  (and,  of  course,  in  the  coeducational  colleges) 
the  same  point  of  view  has  worked  out  in  the  same  way,  for 
the  comparatively  much  larger  class  of  girls  who  did  not  have 
to  work  for  a  living.  As  for  the  girls  who  did,  it  certainly 
did  not  help  to  enlarge  their  opportunities  by  equipping  them 
to  overcome  existing  sex  taboos  in  industrial  or  professional 
life. 

And  yet  it  is  hardly  debatable  that  the  college,  the  man’s  or 
woman’s,  exists  for  general  cultivation,  and  not  for  special 
training.  Responsibility  for  the  voluntary  or  involuntary 
idleness  of  the  rich  man’s  son,  or  the  inefficient  college  girl, 
does  not  rest  on  the  college  curriculum.  “  Bread  and  butter 
courses  ”  are  not  the  solution.  The  responsibility  rests,  I 
think,  upon  the  spirit  of  the  college  teaching.  There  is  no 
subject,  however  academic,  that  cannot  be  taught  in  a  way  to 
make  the  student  realize  that  self-culture  is  incomplete  unless 
taking  in  is  followed  by  giving  out,  unless  production  follows 
consumption,  unless  the  knowledge  he  accjuires  he  in  some  way 
or  another  afyplies.  This  cultural  ideal  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
very  rarely  offered  to  the  college  student.  As  a  result,  what 
is  studied  in  one  classroom  remains  unrelated  to  what  is  studied 
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in  any  other,  much  less  to  experience  outside  of  the  college;  the 
notebook  becomes  a  kind  of  intellectual  cemetery,  and  prospec¬ 
tive  service  or  accomplishment  wholly  fail  as  sources  of  inspi¬ 
ration  to  the  student. — A  vague  appreciation  of  this  failure  is 
behind  the  popular  taunt  in  the  use  of  such  terms  as  ucudetnic, 
theoretical,  etc. — In  other  words,  it  must  Ije  confessed  th.at  after 
the  college  ceased  to  be  a  training-school  for  church  or  State 
it  failed  to  impress  its  graduates  with  any  ideal  of  work  for 
the  sake  of  character  or  culture.®  Consequently  it  has  failed 
hitherto  to  undermine  the  general  habit  of  thinking  that  one 
works  only  or  primarily  for  money;  within  as  well  as  without 
college-bred  circles  the  old  motive  of  work  for  gain,  to  have 
instead  of  to  be  and  to  serve,  is  still  dominant;  pushing  the 
income-seekers  to  overwork,  and  the  income-havers  to  idleness 
and  waste. 

Obviously,  however,  the  college  is  not  alone  at  fault;  all  our 
other  educational  agents — ^except  kindergartens,  perhaps — 
stand  arraigned.  Take  home-education.  Perhaps  the  clearest 
expression  of  the  lack  of  the  culture  ideal  of  productive  effi¬ 
ciency  in  home  education  is  the  unwillingness  of  the  parents  of 
both  college  and  non-college  girls  to  let  their  daughters  do  any¬ 
thing  when  they  leave  school  or  college.’  I  have  discussed  this 
trying  family  situation  elsewhere,®  but  there  is  one  point  of 
view  from  which  not  only  this  period  of  home  friction,  but  the 
whole  period  of  home  bringing  up,  as  well,  may  be  considered, 
which  I  should  like  to  discuss  here. 

We  know  that  a  prolonged  infancy  (taking  this  term  to  mean 
the  whole  period  of  immaturity)  means  plasticity  at  birth,  and 

*  Mr,  Hoar  points  to  this  failure  of  the  college  in  recent  days  to  perform  one  of 
Its  chief  functions,  the  inspirittioii  of  youth,  in  an  enlightening  w!»y  in  his  Autobi¬ 
ography  by  contrasting  the  past  of  Harvard  wiih  the  present.  “  'J'heie  was  some¬ 
thing  in  the  college  training  of  that  day  .  .  from  which  moie  intellectual 

strength  .  .  .  was  begotten  than  there  is  in  the  college  training  of  the  present 

generation.”  The  graduate  “  was  able  to  take  hold  of  life  with  great  vigor.”  He 
had  “caught  an  insjiiration  which  transfigured  the  very  soul.” — i,  90,  91. 

''  Another  clear  instance  of  this  lack  is  the  failure  of  paients  to  discuss  with  their 
sons  and  daughters  the  subjects  of  reproduction  and  child-rearing  in  all  their  bear¬ 
ings,  but  particularly  as  productive  of  social  values.  .Again  the  not  uncommon 
parental  unwillingness  to  encourage  or  even  allow  sons  to  do  that  which  they  are 
best  fitted  for  is  a  case  in  point. 

^  “  A  plan  for  girls  with  nothing  to  do,”  in  Charities,  March  4,  1905. 
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that  it  is  this  plasticity  which  allows  of  the  individual  variation 
which,  favored  thru  natural  selection,  results  in  progress.  We 
know,  too,  that  immaturity  means  helplessness,  and  that  for 
the  immature  individual  to  survive  some  outside  protection  is 
necessary.  Parental  care  gives  this  protection.  Sutherland 
has  made  a  beautiful  analysis  of  the  developments  in  parental 
care  which  accompany  prolongations  of  infancy  from  spe¬ 
cies  to  si>ecies  in  the  ascending  scale  of  hfe.®  The  infancy  of 
the  sj)ecies  homo  is  longer  than  that  of  any  other  species,  and 
within  the  human  species  itself  the  prolongation  of  infancy  con¬ 
tinues  f^ari  passu  with  increases  in  the  complexity  of  the  en¬ 
vironment.  Among  hunters  and  fishers  of  the  lowest  grade  of 
culture  children  of  five,  six,  or  seven  begin  to  provide  in  part 
for  themselves  thru  imitating  the  simple  food-supplying  ac¬ 
tivities  of  their  parents. “*  As  a  rule  their  parents  are  fond  and 
indulgent.  Sometimes  they  are  indifferent.  Children  may 
suffer  at  times  fn)m  outbursts  of  savage  temper,  but  there  is  no 
attempt  to  discipline  them.  In  the  much  more  complex  life 
of  pastoral  and  agricultural  peoples,  on  the  other  hand,  parental 
discipline  is  severe.  Here  offspring  may  be  useful  to  their  par¬ 
ents  if  properly  trained.”  Moreover,  the  economic  and  mili¬ 
tant  life  of  these  groups  require  characteristics  in  youth  which 
depend  upon  a  lengthening  out  of  the  period  of  dependence  and 
education.  In  these  matriarchal  or  patriarchal  societies,  as  well 
as  in  the  groups  below  tbem  in  culture,  there  is  little  chance 
for  individual  initiative  or  variation.  In  the  latter,  because  of 
the  short  infancy,  and  the  intolerance  of  the  savage  mind  of 
anything  unusual in  the  former,  because  of  the  need  of  disci¬ 
pline.  either  in  the  struggle  or  in  the  pact  of  group  with  group. 
In  the  modern  individual  family,  which  succeeded,  in  our  indus¬ 
trial  and  democratic  civilization,  the  compound  patriarchal 

•  Thf  origin  and  of  the  moral  imtinel,  i,  40. 

'*  In  thi**;**  •jroiip'i  tilt*  women  collect  ror>t<!,  berries,  fruits  shell  fish,  etc  ,  and  the 
little  bovs  and  oirlsiro  with  their  moi hers  to  the  berrv  patches,  lieaches,  etc.  Boys 
follow  their  fathers  hiint'iijr  and  fishinjj  at  an  astonishingly  earlv  age. 

”  Sieininetz:  Rtlinoloi'ische  Studien  znr  erslen  F.ntwickflnng  dtr  Strafe,  ii, 
170-253. 

”  \n  extreme  expression  of  this  intolerance  is  seen  in  the  common  custom  among 
primitive  men  of  killing  infants  characterize  I  by  any  irregularity  at  birth  or  in  de¬ 
velopment. 
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group,  the  encouragement  of  individual  variation  first  became 
possible.  Economic  and  juristic  organization  in  general  was 
such  that  this  function  of  the  family  was  no  longer  thwarted 
by  what,  in  earlier  stages  of  culture,  was  the  more  important 
task  of  adapting  offspring  to  environment.  Hitherto,  how¬ 
ever,  has  not  the  modern  family  failed  for  the  most  part  to  per¬ 
form  this  function,  and  has  not  this  failure  been  one  of  the 
factors  of  its,  to  most  people,  alarming  instability?  Modern 
parents  are  either  indulgent  or  indifferent,  like  the  parents  of 
the  primitive  and  even  more  unstable  pairing  family,  or  they 
attempt  to  cling  to  patriarchal  forms  and  ideas  for  which  they 
find  no  support  in  sum  .unding  society.  In  the  absence  of  rigid 
patriarchal  habits,  compromising  and  clumsy  attempts  to  break 
youth  into  middle-age  environments  are  almost  certain  to  be 
thought  of  by  the  patients  as  “  nagging.”  On  the  other  hand, 
pseudo-Christian  teaching  of  unselfishness  as  systematic  self 
repressive  inactivity  fails-^and  let  us  be  thankful  for  it — to 
satisfy  youth’s  natural  demand  for  positive  and  inspiring 
ideals.  The  boy  goes  out  of  the  home  for  ideals;  the  girl 
tries  to,  and  sometimes  succeeds  and  sometimes  fails.  Then 
the  family  group  either  breaks  up  or  holds  together  in  a  dull 
and  joyless  routine. 

Our  brief  review  of  part  of  the  history  of  the  family  has 
seemed  worth  while  to  me  as  an  argument  against  resorting  to 
outgrown  metho<ls,  and  for  the  need  of  a  new  constructive 
policy  in  home-education.  Youth,  eager  for  knowledge,  out¬ 
look  and  activity,  and  impatient  of  empty  exhortation,  must  be 
given  something  more  than  Hebraic  anachronisms  or  meager 
sentimentalities,  if  the  ”  revolt  of  the  daughters  ”  is  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  return  of  the  daughters;  if  inherited  wealth  is  to 
justify  it.self ;  if,  in  short, — to  consider  the  whole  subject,  and 
not  special  aspects  of  it. — the  family  is  to  keep  its  prestige  as  a 
social  agent. 

Granted  the  need  of  a  new  policy,  should  not  its  keynote  be 
education  for  productive  efficiency?  Thru  this  aim  cannot 
capacity  for  individual  variation  or  initiative  in  childhood,  and 
particularly  in  adolescence,  be  encouraged?  And  thru  this 
aim  cannot,  at  the  same  time,  the  child’s  initiative  be  wisely 
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directed,  i.  c.,  its  expression  reconciled  with  the  older,  and 
always  important,  educational  aim  of  adaptation  to  environ¬ 
ment  ? 

If  pnxUictive  elhcicncy  became  a  home  ideal,  it  the  belief 
were  held  and  acted  on  that  the  education  of  both  boys  and 
.twirls  was  to  culminate  in  production,  and  that  to  this  end  both 
"eneral  culture  and  technical  training’  were  necessary,  I  believe 
that  a  long  step  would  be  taken,  not  only  towards  the  lessening 
of  family  friction  and  the  upbuilding  of  family  life,  but  also 
toward  the  solution  of  many  of  our  present  loud-mouthed 
“  social  questions,’’  divorce,  “  race-suicide,”  “  commercialism 
in  politics,”  “  frenzied  finance,”  the  recognition  of  expert 
knowledge,*®  etc.,  but — “  that  is  another  story." 

Elsie  Clews  P.vrsons 

Barnard  Com.ege, 

Columbia  University 

'•  See  an  enlightening  article  by  Rartli  on  the  interaction  of  education  and  social 
development.  Die  Geschichte  der  Erziehungin  sotiologischet  Beleuchtung  in  Viertel- 
hhrtschri/t  fiir  wissenschaftlicke  Philosophie  u.  Soziologie,  ii  (1903). 
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NATURAL  SCIENCE  INSTRUCTION  (II) 

Norway — The  programs  of  study  for  the  last  three  years 
of  gymnasium  courses  are  in  hours  per  week : 


Holland — “  The  secondary  schools  of  this  country  fall 
into  the  following  three  classes,  any  one  of  which  the  pupils 
can  enter  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years  after  success¬ 
ful  attendance  in  the  ordinary  elementary  schor^ls : 

(a)  Gymnasiums  with  a  six-year  course. 

(b)  Higher  Common  Schools  [Biirgcrschule~\  {Real- 
schule)  with  a  five-year  course. 

( c)  Higher  Common  Schools  with  a  three-year  course  and 
sometimes  a  supplementary  two-year  business  course.” 

”  The  gymnasiums  are  still  completely  under  the  dominion 
of  the  classical  langpiages.  In  the  higher  classes,  to  be  sure, 
natural  history,  physics,  chemistry,  and  cosmography  are 
taught ;  but  as  there  is  at  the  graduation  test — thruout  the 
whole  state — no  examination  in  these  subjects,  the  results  of 
this  instruction  seem  to  be  not  altogether  satisfactory.  ‘  Pupil 
exercises  ’  occur  but  rarely  in  the  gymnasiums.” 

In  the  higher  common  schools  the  natural  sciences  receive 
more  attention,  in  a  program  which,  as  here  given  in  hours 
j)er  week,  is  interesting  as  showing  how  Dutch  boys  are  kept 
busy  at  school. 
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HIGHER  COMMON  SCHOOL 
Five-Year  Course 


Classes 

I. 

11. 

111. 

IV. 

V. 

Total 

I,  Mathematics  CArithmetic  to 

'I’riKonomctry ) . 

1.  Theoretical  and  Applied  Me- 

7 

7 

6 

4 

4 

a8 

chanicH . 

— 

j.  Physics  . 

4.  Chemistry  and  its  Appiica- 

“ 

_ 

a-3 

3 

4 

g'lo 

tions . 

_ 

6 

4.  Natural  History  .  .. 

a 

a 

, 

7-8 

6.  ('oHmo^raphy .  . . 

_ 

— 

7.  State  Institutions  of  Holland 

8.  Political  Kconniny  and  Sta- 

— 

1 

X 

1 

3 

tistics  . 

— 

_ 

_ 

J 

g.  Geoj^raphy .  . 

2  3 

a 

a 

1 

8-9 

10.  History . . 

11.  Dutch  l.angua(;e  and  Litera- 

j 

3 

3  1 

a 

a 

•3 

ture .  . 

i>.  Prench . 

a 

13.  KnKlish....  . . 

14.  German  . 

4-3 

3 

3 

a 

IS.  Ilookkeepini;  .  . 

16.  Freehand  Drawing  . 

a 

17.  Mechanical  Drawing . 

1 

a 

18.  Gymnastics . 

a 

a 

I 

1 

1 

7 

Total.... 

3» 

33 

3a 

34-36 

37 

i67-i6<) 

“  As  to  mctho<l,  substance,  and  scope  of  the  instruction  in 
the  separate  subjects,  no  prescriptions  at  all  are  given,  so  that 
these  things  are  left  to  the  wisdom  and  pedagoj^ic  tact  of  the 
teacher.  The  control  of  the  instruction  lies  in  the  final  ex¬ 
amination,  which  is  a  state,  not  a  school,  examination,  for 
which,  upon  occasion  \jnvcils],  a  commission  of  teachers 
from  the  different  schools  is  appointed;  the  commission  pre¬ 
pare  test  problems  and  the  Inspect  >r  makes  a  choice  from 
these.” 

“  In  the  first  year  [of  the  physics]  a  thoro  treatment  of  the 
laws  of  motion  is  given;  and  further,  the  phenomena  depend¬ 
ent  on  gravitation  and  jiressure,  in  solid,  liciuid,  and  gaseous 
bodies,  are  discussed.  The  themes  of  the  seouid  year  of  the 
physics  instruction  are  the  laws  of  vibration,  sound,  and  the 
first  part  of  optics;  in  the  third  year  the  second  part  of  ojitics, 
magnetism,  and  electricity  arc  gone  thru.” 

“  For  the  working  uj)  of  the  matter  [ presented  to  them  ]  the 
pupils  have,  as  home  study,  to  deal  with  not  too  simple  exer¬ 
cises;  these  arc  then  discussed  in  class. 

"Method.  On  account  of  the  great  amount  of  matter  to 
be  disposed  of  the  instruction  is  demonstration  instruction,  to 
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which  numerical  work  is  attached,  and  which  aims  to  give  to 
tlic  pupil  an  idea  of  the  form  and  the  substance  of  scientific 
work,  and  to  let  him  see  these  things,  so  far  as  this  is  possible, 
with  his  own  eyes,  as  numerous  experiments  are  shown.” 

“‘The  jdiysical  cabinets,  in  nearly  all  schools,  are  as  fully 
provided  with  apparatus  and  instruments  as  the  experimental 
side  of  the  instruction  rc(|uires.’  For  the  procurement  of  new 
apparatus  a  sum  of  perhaps  300  guilders,  500  marks,  annually, 
is  at  the  disposal  of  the  teacher.” 

“  There  is  no  need  of  neglecting  the  experimental  demon¬ 
strative  side  of  the  instruction,  as  the  teacher  need  not  take  in 
hand  the  assembling  of  the  ai)paratus  or  even  the  performance 
of  the  simpler  experiments;  for  he  can  leave  tliis  to  the  never- 
failing  assistant.  'I'lie  care  of  the  teacher  is  to  have  the  pupils 
share,  as  it  were,  the  experiment ;  ‘  if  he  knf>ws  how  to  accom¬ 
plish  this,  the  lack  of  pupil  exercises  is  tlierehy  in  some  measure 
offset.’  ” 

“  That  space  also  is  not  stinted  appears  from  the  fact  that 
in  the  new  building  of  the  higher  common  school  at  Ilcrzog- 
cnhusch  there  arc  provided  a  special  cla.ssnK>m  of  50  square 
meters  (floor-space),  exclusively  for  the  instruction  in  physics, 
a  workroom  of  30  scpiarc  meters  for  the  teachers,  an  appa¬ 
ratus  room  of  50  .s(p)are  meters,  and  in  addition,  a  workroom 
for  the  assistant,  which  is  ecpiipped  with  the  necessary  means 
for  working  in  wood  and  in  metal. 

“Practical  pupil  exercises  are  found  in  almost  no  Dutch 
schools.  So  long  as  neither  the  course  of  study  nor  the  time 
for  instruction  is  altered,  the  retardation  which  such  exercises 
would  involve  is  evidently,  from  w'hat  precedes,  impracticable.” 

“  In  chemistry  in  the  higher  common  schools  practical  e.xer- 
cises  for  the  pupils  are  in  use.” 

“  'riuts  in  all  the  higher  common  .scluxils  the  following 
course  of  instruction  in  chemistry  has  developed:  (Icneral  laws 
of  the  chemical  processes  and  the  most  important  theories 
touching  the  constitution  of  chemical  compounds;  in  inor¬ 
ganic  chemistry  all  the  most  important  elements  with  their 
chief  compounds;  in  organic  chemistry  a  survey  of  the  main 
groups  of  the  organic  compounds,  all  with  cf>nstant  reference 
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to  their  occurrence  and  tlieir  signiticance  in  the  economy  of 
nature  and  their  application  in  commerce  and  industry.” 
.  .  .  “  The  analytical  chemistry  deals  chiefly  with  the 

(pialitative  analysis  of  simple  salts  and  minerals  and  with 
some  characteristic  methods  of  quantitative  gravimetric  and 
volumetric  analysis. 

“  Altho  in  chemistry  pupil  exercises  are  firmly  established, 
the  heuristic  method  is  not  adhered  to,  as  the  range  ot  matter 
to  he  dealt  with  and  the  lack  of  time  make  this  method  alto¬ 
gether  impracticable.”  Moreover,  the  other  instruction  in 
vhemistry  is  not  a  mere  mechanical  “pumping  in”  of  facts; 
hut  is  calculated  to  develop  the  reasoning  and  inventive  facul¬ 
ties.  “  If  the  pupil  has  in  addition  gained  thru  the  practical 
exercises  some  expertness  in  the  handling'  of  chemical  mate¬ 
rials  and  apparatus,  one  may  well  assume  that  he  has  not  only 
acquired  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  chemistry  but  has  found 
himself  [seinen  Geist  gchildct]  in  chemistry,  and  that  in  quite 
the  same  way  in  which  the  chemist  himself  does  it.” 

Russia,  including  Finland — In  view  of  the  great  con¬ 
servatism  of  Russia  in  some  respects,  Professor  Fischer  hardly 
expected  to  find  the  question  of  laboratory  work  in  physics, 
for  pupils  in  the  secondary  schools,  as  yet  under  discussion 
there;  and  he  was  accordingly  surprised  to  learn  that  this 
(juestion  is  a  ”  burning  ”  one  in  Russia,  and  that  many  schools 
already  have  such  work  as  an  optional  jtart  of  their  programs. 

It  is  true  that  “  in  Finland  pupil  exercises  are  not  yet  at¬ 
tempted,  partly  because  there  too  little  time  is  left  for  physics 
and  the  ground  to  be  covered — most  text-books  contain  from 
500  to  700  pages — is  extensive,  partly  because  there  the  ex¬ 
ercises  are  regarded  as  t(w  expensive  and  the  teachers  did  not 
earlier  have  the  opportunity,  in  the  time  of  their  preparation 
for  their  profession,  to  acquire  sufficient  skill  in  exjierimental 
work — just  as  with  us  fin  Germany]!” 

“  In  the  two  kinds  of  secondary  schools  in  Russia,  the  eight- 
year  gymnasium  and  the  eight-year  mi/-sch<H)l.  are  assigned, 
or  were  ■*  assigned,  to  physics  in  the  upper  classes  7  (  =2-1-3 

*  In  several  schools  the  |>hysics  hours  have  heen  recently  incren-  'I. 
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+  2)  and  10  (,  =4+3  +  3  j  lioiirs  [per  week]  respectively. 
Until  two  years  ago  physics  was  the  only  natural  science  sub¬ 
ject  of  study  in  the  gymnasium;  but  more  recently  the  time 
devoted  to  the  ancient  languages  has  been  shortened,  ami  bot¬ 
any  and  zoology  have  been  accordingly  intnjcluced.  In  the 
rcaZ-schools  more  space  has,  of  course,  been  allowed  to  the 
other  branches  of  natural  science  for  a  longer  time. 

“  Present  and  proposed  methods.  In  the  secondary  institu¬ 
tions  the  instruction  in  physics  is  at  present  still  mainly  of 
the  demonstrative-didactic  .sort ;  that  is,  the  teacher  explains 
and  illustrates  by  means  of  experiments.  The  solution  of 
problems  by  the  pupils  plays  an  important  part  in  the  assimila¬ 
tion  of  the  matter  placed  before  them.  The  usefulness,  and, 
indeed,  the  necessity,  of  practical  pupil  exercises  in  physical 
departments  were  recognized  in  ])rinciple  as  early  as  the  year 
1899  by  the  congress  of  physics  teachers  at  .Moscow.  In  the 
year  1902  the  congress  of  ])hysics  teachers  at  St.  Petersburg, 
after  the  report  of  the  teacher  of  physics  in  the  Mariampol 
gymnasium,  Kustowski,  concerning  the  ])ractical  work  of  the 
pupils  in  that  gymnasium,  adopted  the  following  resolution : 
'  The  congress  considers  the  introduction  of  practical  work  in 
physics  in  all  educational  in.stitutions  as  necessary.’  The 
majority  of  the  congress  expres.sed  themselves  in  favor  of 
having  such  work  elective.  Hut  up  to  this  time  only  individual 
teachers  have  made  the  attempt  to  carry  on  such  exercises 
regularly. 

“  In  the  Warsaw  region  exercises  are  maintained  in  the 
following  institutions : 

“  I.  In  the  Warsaw  m//-sclKX)l  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Kostonjen :  The  work  consists  of  measurements.” 

“  2.  In  the  commercial  school  in  Lodz,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Spatschgeski :  The  pupils  make  according  to  the  in¬ 
structions  of  the  teacher,  for  example,  a  current-interrupter 
(>f  original  design  for  the  inductor  of  an  electro-magnetic 
cannon  [  ?]  and  so  forth.” 

“  3.  In  the  gymnasium  at  I  .otlz  under  the  direction  of  Wolf- 
erson:  This  work  consists  of  measurements  as  well  as  of  the 
repetition  and  development  of  the  experiments  performed  in 
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the  classroom;  for  example,  all  pupils  repeat  the  experiments 
on  the  effects  of  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden  battery;  a  few, 
those  who  wish  it,  make  measurements  of  capacity  with  the 
battery.” 

Especially  interesting  is  an  account  given  by  F.  Indrikson, 
before  the  St.  Petersburg  congress  of  teachers  in  1903,  of  the 
physics  exercises  in  the  ‘‘  Maysche  ”  gymnasium  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg.  The  account  is  too  long  to  be  quoted  here  in  full; 
but  the  following  extract  touches  so  many  important  points 
that  it  can  hardly  be  omitted :  “  ‘  As  to  the  results  found  by  the 
pupils  in  their  exercises,  I  must  say  emphatically  that  very 
excellent  results  are  precisely  the  ones  which  satisfy  me  least. 
Experimental  errors  are,  as  everyone  knows,  unavoidable.  A 
faultless  result,  then,  shows  very  plainly  that  two  mistakes 
were  made  which  offset  each  other.  And  on  this  point  it  of 
course  makes  no  difference  that  the  pupil  in  such  cases  is  most 
proud  of  the  fact  that  his  answer  has  come  out  exactly  as  it 
stands  in  the  book.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  result  is  not 
entirely  above  criticism,  it  is  then  in  order  to  make  sure,  in 
partnership  with  the  pupil,  wherein  the  insufficiency  of  his 
work  lies,  how  far  he  is  himself  to  blame  and  how  far  the 
apparatus  has  given  false  readings.  This  search  for  the 
sources  of  error  I  hold  to  be  uncommonly  important.  By  this 
the  pupil  learns  to  think  right,  to  recognize  the  true  sources 
[of  error]  and  to  estimate  their  effect  on  the  final  result. 
Now  this  has  its  great,  general,  upbuilding  value.  At  the 
same  time  I  add  another  consideration.  A  fairly  reliable  re¬ 
sult  can  be  reached  only  in  case  we  take  the  arithmetical  mean 
of  a  large  number  of  observations.  Of  course,  it  would  be 
useful  to  have  each  pupil  make  his  individual  observations 
many  times.  But,  quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  most  pupils 
do  not  like  sucli  repetitions,  one  is  naturally  obliged  to  have 
the  ’prentices  carry  out  a  great  number  of  different  exercises, 
in  order  to  make  them  acquainted  with  different  methods  of 
observation.  Moreover,  exact  results  are  only  to  be  obtained 
with  carefully  constructed  pieces  of  apparatus,  which  naturally 
cost  a  good  deal  and  are  often  very  complicated.  To  make 
the  pupils  familiar  with  the  arrangement  and  working  of  such 
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apparatus  would,  however,  require  much  time  and.  if  this  were 
finally  provided,  the  unpracticed  hand  of  the  pupil  vvould  still 
never  be  able  to  bring  forth  results  so  exact  as  a  trained  ex¬ 
perimenter  would  get. 

“  ‘  Of  the  different  exercises  coming  under  consideration 
here  I  have  had  performed  mainly  such  as  are  of  a  quantita¬ 
tive  character.  Of  qualitative  exercises  few  were  done,  and 
only  such  as  have  to  do  with  phenomena  which  are  difficult 
for  the  student  to  understand  [without  the  exercises]  or  in 
which  only  a  subjective  observation  is  possible. 

“  ‘  The  exercises  were  assigned  to  the  different  classes  in 
the  following  way: 

“  ‘  In  the  Sixth  Class :  ( i )  Determination  of  volume  by 
calculation  and  by  means  of  graduated  vessels.  (2)  Deter¬ 
mination  of  specific  gravity  by  various  methods. — The  pupils 
of  this  class  work  the  whole  school  year  thru  in  groups  of 
about  four  from  3  to  3 130  o’clock.’  ” 

“  ‘  In  the  Seventh  Class :  ( i )  Determination  of  the  weight 
of  air.  (2)  PrcK)f  of  the  correctness  of  the  Boyle-Mariotte 
law.  (3)  Test  of  a  thermometer  from  0“  to  100°.  (4)  De¬ 

termination  of  the  coefficient  of  apparent  expansion  of  water. 

(5)  Determination  of  the  expansion  coefficients  of  solid  bodies. 

(6)  Expansion  coefficient  of  mercury.  (7)  Expansion  co¬ 
efficient  of  air.  (8)  Determination  of  specific  heats  by  the 

method  of  mixture.  (9)  Melting  ix)int  of  wax.  (10) 

Determination  of  the  temperature  of  an  alcohol  flame.  ( 1 1 ) 

Latent  heat  of  melting  of  ice.  (12)  Evaporation  of  water. 
(13)  Absolute  humidity.  (14)  Relative  humidity.  (15) 

Gas  density  by  the  method  of  Dumas.  (16)  Velocity  of 
sound.  (17)  Photometry.  (18)  Index  of  refraction  of 
water.  (19)  Index  of  refraction  of  glass.  (20)  Deter¬ 
mination  of  the  refracting  angle  of  a  prism.  (21)  Deter¬ 
mination  of  the  principal  focus  of  a  lens.  (22)  Determi¬ 
nation  of  the  principal  focus  of  a  concave  mirror.  (23) 
Spectrum  analysis.  (24)  Magnifying  power  of  a  micro¬ 
scope. 

“  ‘  Altho  the  apparatus  was  very  primitive  (a  considerable 
part  being  home-made)  the  results  obtained  by  the  pupils  can- 
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not  be  called  bad.  For  example,  the  determinations  of  the 
pupils  gave : 

1.  One  liter  of  air  weighs  1.3  gm.  (instead  of  1.293)  • 

limits  of  variation,  1.07  and  1.6. 

2.  Coefficient  of  expansion  of  brass,  19  X  io~*  for 

19  X  io~‘  [jtV] ;  greatest  value,  35X10”*.  The 
same  for  iron,  12  X  lo'*  for  12  X  10”*  [jiV]  ;  greatest 
value,  52  X  10  ■* . 

3.  Specific  heat  of  iron  0.116  for  0.113. 

4.  Latent  heat  of  melting  of  ice,  79  for  80 ;  limits  of  varia¬ 
tion,  63  and  105. 

“  ‘  The  pupils  brought  much  interest  to  their  tasks  and, 
altho  the  exercises  came  from  2  to  3  o’clock  (that  is,  in  the 
fifth  hour  of  instruction)  were  keenly  active.  Of  the  24  ex¬ 
ercises  taken  up  in  the  Seventh  Class,  the  greatest  number 
which  one  pupil  accomplished  was  19.  In  the  aggregate  the 
12  pupils  of  the  Seventh  Class  did  102  exercises,  which  makes, 
on  the  average,  13.5  exercises  to  a  pupil.’  ” 

This  account  makes  one  feel  sure  that  there  is  very  good 
teaching  of  elementary  physics  in  the  “  Maysche  ”  gym¬ 
nasium. 

“  Associations  of  teachers  of  physics,  mathematics,  and  the 
natural  sciences  contribute  much  to  the  advance  of  physics 
teaching.  Such  associations  have  recently  been  formed,  even 
in  cities  which  have  no  university,  Pultowa,  Nijni  Novgorod, 
for  example;  their  object  is  to  enable  teachers  to  exchange 
ideas,  to  have  experiments  with  new  apparatus  shown,  and  to 
have  reports  made  on  the  most  recent  advances  of  science. 
The  Warsaw  association  of  teachers  of  physics  and  mathe¬ 
matics  was  founded  in  the  year  1900,  on  the  initiative  of 
Professor  Silow,  who  opened  his  laboratory  in  the  university 
to  the  teachers  of  the  secondary  schools.” 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  memoir  Fischer  devotes  about  ten 
pages  to  the  teaching  of  physics  and  chemistry  in  the  schools 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  But  as  the  readers  of  the  Educational  Review 
would  probably  find  this  too  familiar  ground,  and  as  we  have 
already,  in  the  early  part  of  this  abstract,  got  the  author’s 
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general  opinion  of  the  state  of  science  teaching  in  these  coun¬ 
tries,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  follow  him  farther  at  present. 

This  survey  is  enough  to  show  that  the  schools  of  our  coun¬ 
try  are  in  the  front  rank  of  an  educational  movement  which 
is  already  widespread  and  which  seems  likely  to  become  uni¬ 
versal.  It  shows,  too,  a  very  general  consensus  of  opinion  and 
practice  among  teachers  who  have  had  much  experience  with 
laboratory  exercises  in  physics.  Quantitative  work  with  simple 
apparatus,  leading  to  numerical  results  of  no  great  technical 
accuracy,  makes  the  greater  part  of  such  exercises  in  nearly 
all  places  where  they  have  endured  beyond  the  tentative  stages. 
Into  the  question  whether  laboratory  courses  having  so  large 
a  proportion  of  this  kind  and  grade  of  work  are  the  best  that 
can  be  devised  for  secondary-school  purposes  Professor 
Fischer  does  not  go.  The  main  consideration,  with  him,  is 
to  get  laboratory  work  of  some  sort  in  physics  established  in 
(lerman  schools.  Details  will  settle  themselves  later. 

Judging  from  the  course  of  things,  past  and  present,  in  our 
own  country,  however,  one  must  doubt  whether  these  details 
will  be  settled  in  Gennany  or  anywhere  else  without  consider¬ 
able  controversy,  and  whether  they  vvill  ever  be  settled  to  the 
satisfaction  of  everybody.  What  I  have  just  described  as 
“  quantitative  work  with  simple  apparatus,  leading  to  numeri¬ 
cal  results  of  no  great  technical  accuracy,”  is  disliked  by  at 
least  two  classes  of  critics.  One  class  condemns  it  because 
it  is  quantitative,  saying  that  boys  are  not  interested  in,  and 
ought  not  to  be  interested  in,  measurements ;  that  they  nat¬ 
urally  and  rightly  want  to  see  merely  the  “  go  ”  of  things. 
The  other  class  condemns  the  same  work  because  it  is  not 
sufficiently  precise.  “  What  is  not  accurate  is  not  physics,” 
one  American  university  professor  is  quoted  as  saying,  in 
criticism  of  what  is  done  in  school  laboratories. 

The  state  of  mind  which  is  indicated  by  this  remark  is  un¬ 
sympathetic  and  unhelpful ;  it  looks  rather  toward  the  abolish¬ 
ment  than  toward  the  improvement  of  school  physics.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  opinion  that  schoolboys,  and  schoolgirls 
still  more,  should  have  a  larger  proportion  of  descriptive  and 
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“  popular  ”  work  and  less  work  of  a  numerical  kind  than  they 
usually  get  in  schools  where  preparation  for  college  is  the 
main  business — this  opinion  is  held  by  some  earnest  and  ex¬ 
perienced  teachers.  Moreov'er,  we  are  occasionally  told,  on 
the  basis  of  some  statistics,  that  physics,  as  taught  in  such 
schools,  is  a  very  unjx)pular  study ;  and,  without  believing  that 
these  statistics  prove  what  they  are  often  said  to  prove,  those 
most  responsible  for  the  present  condition  of  physics  teaching 
in  preparatory  schools  are  in  duty  bound  to  pay  some  heed  to 
such  representations. 

My  own  opinion,  based  on  much  experience  in  teaching, 
and  on  long  familiarity  with  the  criticisms  which  school 
teachers  of  physics  make  on  the  requirements  for  admission 
to  Harvard  College,  is  that  quantitative  laboratory  work  as 
such  is  not  generally  unpopular,  but  that  stiflF  numerical  prob¬ 
lem  work  and,  in  general,  hard  work  in  preparation  for  the 
written  examination  is  disliked  by  most  pupils.  It  will  usually 
be  found,  I  believe,  that  the  teachers  who  favor  qualitative, 
rather  than  quantitative,  work  in  the  laboratory,  favor  easy 
rather  than  hard  work  in  the  way  of  problems,  etc. 

The  question  how  far  we  should  regard  the  pupil’s  natural 
disinclination  for  hard  mental  work,  of  which  he  cannot  see 
the  immediate  use,  is  a  difficult  one.  No  teacher  of  mathe¬ 
matics  is  satisfied  with  what  the  pupils  would  do  for  their  own 
pleasure  in  algebra  or  in  geometry.  Why,  then,  should  we 
consider  the  study  of  physics  a  failure  unless  it  is  popular? 
Perhaps  the  answer  would  be  that  algebra  and  geometry  are 
obviously  incapable  of  being  made  generally  attractive,  while 
physics  is  a  subject  fairly  eruptive  with  matters  of  universal 
interest.  True;  hut  it  must  be  observed  that  the  common 
habit  of  looking  at  physics  as  a  kind  of  Wonderland,  a  Yellow¬ 
stone  Park  among  the  sciences,  makes  many  pupils  impatient 
of  any  serious  work  in  such  a  held.  We  cannot  properly  take 
as  our  guide  in  teaching  the  unintelligent  wi.shes  of  these 
pupils.  We  must  not  adopt  or  encourage  the  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  attitude  toward  physical  science.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  must  avoid  the  opposite  extreme  of  treating  the  visible 
world  qs  a  mere  collection  of  phenomena  to  be  observed,  meas- 
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ured,  and  explained.  We  must  bear  in  mind  the  ixissibilities 
of  the  use  and  tlie  enjoyment  of  these  phenomena. 

We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  think  of  any  one  method  of 
teachins;^  as  perfect  or  as  final.  If  those  who  advocate  quali¬ 
tative  rather  than  quantitative  physics  work  for  pupils  in  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  present  evidence  in  favor  of  their  proposition, 
those  of  us  who  have  held  an  o])posing  opinion  must  l)e 
ready  and  willing  to  examine  that  evidence.  At  present 
the  difficulty  seems  to  he  that  the  courses  in  which  quali¬ 
tative  work  is  the  rule  are  not  described  in  print.  A 
teacher  writes  me,  It  will  doubtless  interest  you  to 
learn  that  our  descriptive  physics  course,  that  1  have  dis¬ 
cussed  with  you  before,  has  received  another  year’s  trial  along 
the  lines  marked  out  in  the  list  that  I  sent  you  once.”  His 
letter  ends  thus :  “  I  am  enthusiastic  over  the  course  and  would 
be  glad  to  air  my  ideas,  hut  I  presume  no  one  would  listen  to 
me;  so  I  keep  quiet  about  it.”  I  can  only  say  in  such  a  case, 
“  Put  your  course  into  print.  Let  us  see  how  it  sizes  up,  what 
things  you  do  and  how  much  you  do.  It  is  not  enough  that 
you  are  enthusiastic  over  it.  Will  other  teachers  like  it?” 
The  reply  is  likely  to  be,  if  T  may  judge  from  experience  in  a 
similar  case,  that  no  publisher  will  print  a  book  which  goes 
counter  to  the  prevailing  fashion  in  secondary-school  physics. 
If  this  is  the  real  state  of  things,  it  is  unfortunate. 

Edwin  H.  Hall 
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DISCUSSION 

A  VICNEZUELAN  TEXT-BOOK 

A  (juaint  text-book  is  in  use  in  the  schools  of  Venezuela. 
Its  title-page  is  very  impressive,  and  bears  an  imposing  setting- 
forth  of  the  contents  and  purposes  of  the  work  in  the  form 
of  the  following  announcement:  '‘Manual  of  urbanity  and  of 
good  manners  for  the  use  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  in  which 
will  be  found  the  ruling  principles  of  civility  and  etiquette  that 
should  be  observed  in  different  social  situations,  and  which 
is  prefaced  by  a  short  treatise  on  the  moral  obligations  of 
man.”  By  Manuel  Antonio  Carreno.  It  bears  as  a  motto 
a  quotation  from  Silvio  Pellico’s  Duties  of  man,  to  the  effect 
that  ”  for  rest  from  the  noble  fatigue  of  being  good,  delicate, 
and  courteous  there  is  only  the  time  allotted  by  us  to  slumber.” 
In  other  words,  while  we  are  awake,  we  must  be  all  the  admir¬ 
able  things  which  the  exacting  Spanish  standard  of  good 
breeding  requires  of  us;  when  we  are  asleep  we  may  rest  from 
the  strain. 

The  work  is  published  in  Paris,  at  the  establishment  of 
Gamier  Brothers,  and  had  reached,  even  in  1895,  when  my 
copy  is  dated,  the  fourteenth  edition.  I  know  the  book  is 
studied,  and  my  observations  of  the  stately  manners  of  the 
aforesaid  “  youth  of  both  sexes  ”  inclines  me  to  believe  that 
it  is  really  learned.  The  national  manners  are  distinctly  good, 
but  good  in  a  formal,  regulated  fashion  that  might  easily  be 
the  result  of  a  well-conned  “  Manual  of  urbanity.”  Prob¬ 
ably  one  could  learn  to  play  a  strong  game  of  whist  by  rule, 
and  to  lead  “according  to  Hoyle  and  Cavendish,”  is  still  a 
comfort  to  souls  which  like  precedents.  Why  cannot  social 
leads  be  learned  in  the  same  way?  One  thing  is  certain,  the 
youth  of  either  sex  who  obeys  the  instructions  set  forth  in  this 
particular  guide  would  unquestionably  be  a  very  charming  and 
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exemplary  youth,  indeed.  “  When  in  doubt,  trump,”  and  any 
command  of  this  work  is  a  social  trump. 

The  introductory  address  to  his  youthful  readers  by  the 
author  begins  very  solemnly  with  the  statement  that  “  without 
the  knowledge  and  the  practice  of  the  laws  which  morality  pre¬ 
scribes,  there  would  be  among  mankind  neither  peace,  order, 
nor  felicity;  and  vainly  do  we  attempt  to  derive  from  any  other 
source  the  true  constituent  and  conservative  principles  of 
society.  .  .  .  ‘  What  is  called  courtesy,’  says  the  celebrated 
Alibcrt,  ‘  is  only  the  graceful  method  of  expressing  sentiments 
of  l)cnevolence.’  ”  Then  the  author  proceeds  to  quote  other 
writers  on  ”  urbanity,”  to  prove  his  contention  that  good  man¬ 
ners  and  good  morals  are  one  and  the  same,  and  closes  his 
preface  with  these  impressive  sentences ;  ”  The  rules  which  are 
here  presented  are  founded  upon  the  soundest  principles  of  re¬ 
ligion  and  morality,  recognized  by  the  most  famous  authorities, 
and,  above  all,  drawn  from  the  rich  and  precious  treasury  of 
the  Bible  itself.  'I'hey  will  he  for  you  an  exhaustless  foun¬ 
tain  of  enduring  happiness,  if,  not  content  with  merely  reading 
them,  you  engrave  them  deeply  upon  your  hearts,  and  regulate 
your  conduct  by  them.” 

The  treatise  upoti  moral  obligations  begins  with  a  chapter 
upon  our  duties  toward  (kxl,  and  the  sonorous  Spanish,  al¬ 
ways  beautiful,  seems,  as  usual,  doubly  so  in  discoursing  of  mat¬ 
ters  spiritual.  But  the  sentiments  expressed  are  those  in  which 
Anglo-Saxon  youth  is  also  trained  by  its  “  spiritual  pastors 
and  masters,”  with,  perhaps,  a  little  more  emphasis  upon 
churchly  duties  than  is  the  custom  in  English.  Then  follows 
a  chapter  upon  our  moral  duties,  divided  into  three  readings: 
our  moral  duties  to  our  parents,  to  our  country,  and  to  our 
associates.  'I'he  one  upon  our  obligations  to  our  parents  be¬ 
gins  :  “  The  authors  of  our  being,  who  have  dried  our  childish 
tears,  who  have  cared  for  us  during  the  trials  and  discomforts 
of  our  infancy,  who  have  dedicated  themselves  to  the  difficult 
task  of  educating  and  making  us  happy,  are  for  us  the  most 
honored  of  all  the  human  beings  existing  upon  this  earth.” 
The  standard  of  filial  piety  set  resembles  that  held  up  for  the 
imitation  of  the  youth  of  Japan,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  just 
as  well  for  family  happiness  in  certain  lands  which  shall  be 
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nameless,  if  ])arents  were  tliere  more  reverenced;  even  a 
theory  without  practice  is  a  step  in  advance  of  neither  theory 
nor  practice.  The  parents  in  Spanisli  liomes,  however,  are, 
so  far,  at  least,  as  my  observation  extends,  honored  and  de¬ 
ferred  to,  family  reunions  are  freciuent,  and  apparently  heart¬ 
ily  enjoyed,  while  the  devotion  to  the  mother  is  beautiful.  It 
is  usually  expressed  in  all  forms  of  those  charming  Spanish 
diminutives  which  render  terms  of  affection  doubly  sweet  and 
tender.  Our  text-book  describes  a  mother’s  sufferings,  and 
says  pessimistically :  “  At  the  cost  of  cruel  agonies  the  child  is 
born,  and  its  first  sign  of  life  is  a  sigh,  as  if  Destiny,  waiting 
there  to  receive  it  in  her  arms,  impressed  upon  its  forehead 
the  seal  of  that  sorrow  which  is  to  accompany  it  during  its 
pilgrimage  from  the  cradle  to  tjie  tomb.” 

The  ideal  of  patriotism  is  tliat  expressed  by  Scott : 
“  Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead,”  and  to  those 
among  us  who  remember  certain  revelations  that  appear  to 
belong  to  war  as  inevitably  as  the  smell  of  gunpowder,  the 
fitting  answer  to  Sir  Walter’s  well-known  question  would 
seem  to  be,  “  Yes,  if  he  is  an  army  or  navy  contractor.”  As 
usual,  the  thought  of  patriotic  devotion  appears  identified  with 
the  idea  of  militant  courage  and  sacrifice,  rather  than  that  of 
the  plain,  unornamental  obedience  to  law,  the  payment  of 
taxes,  the  honest  performance  of  official  duty,  and  the  non¬ 
evasion  of  various  onerous  but  necessary  civic  tasks.  How¬ 
ever,  our  South  American  friends  are  not  the  only  people 
who  assume  that  a  patriot  must  necessarily  wear  a  uniform 
and  be  of  that  luckless  sex  which  is  subject  to  military  con¬ 
scription. 

The  chapter  upon  our  moral  obligations  to  our  associates 
concludes  by  saying  that  all  duties  and  all  virtues  must  stand 
this  test :  they  must  aim  at  either  the  glory  of  God  or  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  mankind,  but,  after  these  “  glittering  generalities,”  the 
Manual  de  urhanidad  gets  down  to  business,  as  we  would 
express  it  in  our  commercial  Anglo-Saxon  fashion.  The 
treatise  upon  moral  obligations  is  merely  a  preface  to  the  most 
practical  and  definite  directiejns  as  to  the  becoming  and  use¬ 
ful  methods  of  carrying  them  into  effect.  The  author  begins 
logically  with  definitions,  as  follows: 
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“  What  is  called  urbanity  is  the  union  of  those  rules  which 
we  should  observe  in  order  to  coniniunicate  dignity,  decorum, 
and  elegance  to  our  actions  and  to  our  words,  and  to  show  to 
others  the  kindness,  attention,  and  respect  which  we  owe  to 
them.  Urbanity  is  a  result  of  the  observance  of  moral  law 
and  as  such  makes  for  the  preservation  of  that  order  and  har¬ 
mony  which  should  reign  in  human  society.  The  rules  of 
urbanity  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  national  codes,  yet,  never¬ 
theless,  no  community  could  continue  to  exist  in  which  they 
were  absolutely  unknown.”  Then  we  are  told  that  etiquette 
is  an  essential  part  of  urbanity  (etiquette  would  appear  to  be 
the  form,  which  may  differ  with  conditions,  and  urbanity  the 
spirit  of  benevolence,  wbich  must  remain  the  same),  and  that 
there  is  an  etiquette  for  each  of  two  divisions  of  our  social 
relations.  These  divisions  are  personas  cie  confianza,  compris¬ 
ing  our  family  and  our  intimate  friends,  and  personas  de  eti- 
queta,  comprising  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  we  are  cau¬ 
tioned  that  “  it  is  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  too  great  cere¬ 
mony  e\  en  with  those  nearest  atid  dearest  to  us,  than  on  the 
side  of  too  little,”  a  sentiment  in  which  mo.st  us  grown-ups  will 
heartily  concur. 

Following  this  outline  of  the  work,  the  specific  chapters 
begin  with  one  on  cleanliness  very  appropriately,  since  that 
quality  is  admittedly  next  to  the  godliness  with  which  the  intro¬ 
duction  deals.  Spanish-speaking  youth  is  assured  emphatic¬ 
ally  that  “  cleanliness  is  an  important  basis  of  social  esteem, 
for  it  reveals  in  our  persons,  even  before  we  have  spoken,  the 
purity  of  our  souls;  it  communicates  to  our  appearance  an 
irresistible  attractiveness,  proves  our  possession  of  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  admirable  qualities,  and  it  is  an  infallible  sign  of  gentle 
breeding.”  A  great  deal  to  claim,  even  for  so  worthy  a  virtue 
as  cleanliness! 

The  division  dealing  with  cleanliness  in  our  persons  is  most 
definite.  There  is  no  mincing  matters,  and  children  are  told 
that  personal  cleanliness  is  not  only  hygienic,  but  is  a  duty 
they  owe  to  their  associates,  to  whom  they  would  otherwise  be 
offensive.  They  are  told  that  they  must  neither  go  to  bed 
nor  rise  without  washing,  that  they  must  always  bathe  the 
face  with  two  waters  (con  dos  aguas),  that  they  must  watch 
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the  condition  of  liands,  face,  teeth,  and  hair  during  the  day, 
and  care  for  them  as  often  as  need  arises,  and  that  any 
lack  of  cleanliness  is  a  proof  of  “  a  neglected  education." 
The  frequency  of  plunge  baths  (batios  dc  asco,  baths  of  cleanli¬ 
ness),  depends  upon  climate,  occupation,  and  personal  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  physique,  but  in  no  case  should  these  be  taken  less 
often  than  once  a  week.  These  are  given  in  most  Spanish 
and  Spanish-American  cities  in  separate  bathing  establish¬ 
ments,  and  at  a  cost  of  at  least  a  peseta  (twenty  cents),  a 
matter  to  be  considered  in  a  large  family,  one  would  think. 

All  uncleanly  tricks  that  can  be  thought  of  (such  as  wetting 
one’s  fingers  in  turning  the  leaves  of  a  book  or  in  dealing  cards, 
for  example),  are  prohibited  under  the  severest  penalty,  that 
of  seeming  guilty  of  conduct  ridiculous  and  unbecoming  to 
people  of  refinement  {Esta  es  una  costumbre  ridicula  y  im- 
propria  de  la  gente  fina).  All  cleanly  habits  are  inculcated 
with  the  assurance  that  these  are  the  manners  of  persons  of 
delicacy  and  culture,  and  are  we  not  such  persons?  To  be 
careless  about  the  perfect  cleanliness  of  things  which  others, 
"  confiding  in  our  good  faith  and  the  sensitiveness  of  our  con- 
•sciences,"  are  to  take  into  their  hands  or  raise  to  their  lips,  is 
to  be  “  guilty  of  an  unpardonable  lack  of  honor."  So  it  is, 
tho  it  is  putting  the  case  very  solemnly.  Every  detail  of 
daintiness  is  taught  in  the  same  impressive  fashion,  and  no 
impropriety  is  too  intimately  undignified  to  be  frankly  dis¬ 
cussed  and  forbidden  in  set  terms,  fcjr  “  consideration  for 
others,  decorum,  personal  dignity,  and  our  own  consciences 
oblige  us  to  obey  implicitly  all  the  laws  of  cleanliness  "  in  our 
persons,  our  attire  (there  is  no  mincing  matters  when  it  comes 
to  commands  as  to  the  frequent  changes  of  body-linen,  also), 
and  our  homes.  And,  in  the  last  analysis  of  every  precept, 
all  is  altruistic;  for  instance,  we  must  never  speak  to  others 
at  such  close  range  as  to  allow  the  smell  of  the  food  we  have 
been  eating  to  reach  them — reasonable  when  one  remembers 
how  odorous  Spanish  cooking  usually  is;  we  must  never  offer 
our  hands  in  salutation  if  they  are  wet  with  perspiration,  “  ex- 
])laining  courteously  the  reason  which  deprives  us  of  that 
pleasure " ;  we  must  never  allow  our  fingers  to  touch  the 
water  in  a  drinking- vessel,  when  dipping  from  it,  etc.,  etc. 
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No  offense  .nejainst  cleanliness  is  too  small,  too  childish,  too 
pt-rsonal,  to  he  impressively  reproveil  as  inconsiderate  of 
others,  and  worthy  only  of  the  vul.e^ar  and  badly  educated 
classes.” 

Following  the  instruction  in  regard  to  cleanliness  comes  a 
<livision  treating  of  our  conduct  in  our  homes,  of  our  down¬ 
sitting  and  our  up-rising  therein,  of  our  treatment  of  our 
family,  our  servants,  our  guests,  and  our  neighbors,  and  con¬ 
taining  chapters: 

First:  Upon  system  (or  order)  considered  as  a  part  of  a 
good  education. 

Second :  Upon  the  act  of  retiring  and  our  duties  during 
the  night. 

Third :  Upon  the  act  of  rising  and  preparation  for  the 
<luties  of  the  day. 

Fourth  :  Upon  clothing  appropriate  for  home  wear. 

Fifth:  Ujxin  the  interior  arrangement  of  our  homes. 

Sixth :  Upon  domestic  peace. 

Seventh :  Upon  our  conduct  toward  our  families. 

Eighth :  Upon  our  conduct  toward  our  servants. 

Ninth :  Upon  our  conduct  toward  our  neighbors. 

Tenth :  Upon  our  conduct  toward  our  fellow-guests. 

Eleventh :  Upon  the  duties  of  hospitality. 

Twelfth :  General  rules. 

The  regulations  are  all  those  of  good  breeding  in  any  part 
of  the  civilized  world,  but  carried  into  an  almost  incredible 
minuteness,  and  betraying  at  times  .slight  and  amusing  differ¬ 
ences  in  custom.  For  instance,  the  funny  Latin  horror  of  the 
night  air.  and  of  what  we  consider  the  ])roper  ventilation  of 
sleeping-rcKims.  is  i>roved  by  the  injunctions  in  regard  to  open¬ 
ing  the  windows  in  order  to  air  the  apartment  “after  com¬ 
pletely  dressing  in  the  morning,”  and  the  statement  that 
“  siiifiking  in  a  room  closed  for  slcepiuf^  reveals  a  neglected 
education.”  The  cautions  about  jierfect  quiet  in  preparing  for 
bed  are  based  upon  the  thinness  of  the  walls  and  the  fact 
that  the  partitions  frequently  do  not  reach  the  ceilings.  Alas! 
those  of  us  who  have  suffered  in  Spanish  and  Spanish-Ameri- 
can  hotels  from  insufficient  ventilation  (according  to  our 
ideas)  and  from  the  sound-conductibility  of  interior  walls  that 
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are  mere  frames  of  lath  covered  will)  wall-paper,  ending  some¬ 
times  several  feet  below  the  hifty  ceiling,  comprehend  how 
necessary  these  admonitions  can  really  be.  I'lie  liking  of 
the  Spanish  family  for  sharing  large  sleeping- rooms  is  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  inimite  directions  as  to  considerate  treatment  of 
one’s  companions,  who  are  assumed  to  be  one’s  kinsfolk,  or,  at 
least,  intimate  friends,  for  we  are  told  that  “it  is  indelicate, 
except  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity,  t«)  sleep  in  the  same  room 
with  persons  with  whom  we  have  but  a  formal  acfiuaintance 
{ f'crsonas  dr  rtiquria  d  dr  f^oco  conlianca)." 

The  assumi)tion  that  naturally  the  various  members  of  a 
family  will  wish  to  share  one  another’s  rooms  recalls  another 
difliculty  encountered  by  travelers,  and  may  be  deemed  evi¬ 
dence  that  Spanish  families  do  not  develop  that  trying  and 
individualistic  type  known  in  the  vernacular  as  “  the  crank.” 

'The  paragraphs  dealing  with  one’s  conduct  toward  one's 
fellow-guests  in  a  hotel  or  boarding-house  close  with  the  state¬ 
ment  that,  careful  as  it  is  necessary  to  be  in  avoiding  annoy¬ 
ance  for  all  others,  when  such  guests  are  ladies  redoubled 
effort  is  demanded,  for  “  it  is  always  the  pleasing  duty  of  a 
man  of  culture  to  manifest  the  greatest  delicacy,  consideration, 
and  to  show  the  most  respectful  attention  to  the  fair  se.x.” 
All  thru  the  book,  in  fact,  the  highest  standards  of  chivalry 
are  maintained.  'The  boys  are  enjoined  to  bow  before  an  ideal 
womanhoo<l :  the  girls  are  commanded  to  make  themselves 
worthy  of  this  honor  and  deference.  The  whole  tone  of  the 
little  work  in  this  respect  reminds  one  of  that  of  “  the  old 
.South  ”  in  our  own  country,  and  evidently  the  strenuous  sort 
of  woman  is  not  admired.  Women  are  to  be  appealingly 
timid,  and  men  becomingly  protective,  and  all  this  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  .Spanish  and  .Spanish-American  women 
usually  impress  foreigners  as  being  di.stinctly  superior  to  the 
men  as  physical  types.  However,  w'hen  the  millennium  ar¬ 
rives.  (7  hrilo  srxo  may  be  able  to  enjoy  both  freedom  and 
chivalrous  deference;  and  until  that  pleasing  combination  be¬ 
comes  possible,  it  would  seem  only  fair  to  permit  each  in- 
dividtial  woman  her  choice  of  the  two  desirabilities. 

l^ifferent  social  customs  from  ours  are  clearlv  indicated  in 
the  elaborate  rules  governing  conduct  in  the  windows  of 
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houses,  for  tlic  windows  facing^  the  street  in  most  Spanish 
countries  are  very  important  i)arts  of  a  dwelling.  The  narrow 
sidewalk  is  situated  directly  beside  them.,  so  closely  that 
passers-by  could  touch  those  seated  upon  the  cushioned  seats 
which  form  the  sills  within  the  iron  bars  of  the  unglazed 
window-openings.  During  the  day  the  heavy  inner  wooden 
shutters  are  always  closed,  hut,  late  in  the  afternoon,  these 
blinds  are  folded  hack,  and  the  ladies  of  the  household,  care¬ 
fully  dressed  and  thickly  powdered,  take  their  places  upon  the 
window-seats  or  upon  chairs  near  them,  and  facing  the  street. 
A  guest,  if  a  lady,  is  always  offered  one  of  the  window-.seats 
as  an  agreeable  place  from  which  she  may  watch  the  street. 
One  would  think  the  street  scenes,  so  strange  and  delightful 
to  us,  would  he  intolerably  dull  to  those  who  have  watched 
them  all  their  lives,  hut  the  interest  never  seems  to  ])all. 

The  little  Manual  dc  urhattidad  is  very  e.xacting  as  to  its 
requirements  in  regard  to  what  may  he  termed  window- 
etiquette.  Girls  are  tohl  that  to  appear  at  the  windows  at 
non-canonical  hours  is  to  pro\e  one’s  .self  the  ixxssessor  of  a 
pucril  curiosidad,  and  cautioned  to  remember  that  a  window 
is  one  of  the  places  where  great  circumspection  is  required. 
Of  cour.se,  young  girls  dc  huena  cducacion  are  not,  under 
any  circumstances,  to  chat  at  a  window,  barred  and  public 
tho  it  he,  alone  with  a  young  man,  unless  .some  older  woman 
is  at  least  present  in  the  room  into  which  the  window  opens. 
.\  gentleman  in  passing  may  not  how  to  a  lady  seated  at  a 
window  unless  she  first,  by  a  glance,  give  him  permission  to  do 
so.  This  is  Spanish  etiquette;  the  caballcro  apparently  takes 
the  initiative  in  the  salutation,  hut  only  apparently,  for  the 
glance  of  recognition  on  the  lady's  part  must  precede  his  how. 
The  windows  should  he  closed  for,  at  the  very  Ica.st,  eight  days 
when  the  household  has  lost  a  member  by  death.  They  must 
be  clo.sed  during  the  funeral  of  any  friend  of  the  family,  or 
during  any  time  of  great  public  sorrow.  To  show  careless¬ 
ness  in  these  matters  is  un  sit^no  dc  vul^aridad  y  mala  cduca¬ 
cion. 

The  countries  for  which  our  earnest  little  hook  is  intended 
may  he  known  to  he  Catholic  ones  by  its  reverential  rules  in 
regard  to  the  passing  of  the  Host.  All  conversation  must 
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cease  in  rooms  facing  the  street  thru  which  it  is  being  con¬ 
veyed,  the  windows  of  such  rooms  must  be  lighted  if  it  is 
niglit,  and  the  lights  maintained  until  the  solemn  procession 
has  entirely  passed;  horsemen  must  dismount  or  turn  into  an¬ 
other  street,  gentlemen  remove  their  hats,  and  ladies  bow  their 
heads,  “  tho  the  truly  devout  kneel.” 

The  narrow  sidewalks  customary  in  Spanish  or  Spanish - 
American  cities  are  indicated  by  the  strict  code  of  rules  set 
forth  by  the  Manual.  Foreigners  in  such  towns  are  puzzled, 
for  neither  our  turn  to  the  right  nor  the  English  turn  to  the 
left  is  habitually  observed.  The  reason  for  this  is  the  cus¬ 
tom  which  “gives  the  wall  ”  (the  inner  side  of  the  walk)  to 
the  superior.  The  superiority  is  not  necessarily  one  of  rank, 
for  the  young  yield  place  to  the  old,  the  gentleman  to  the  lady, 
and  married  women  socially  outclass  the  unmarried,  probably 
upon  the  assumption  that  they  are  older.  When  one  desires  to 
pass  another  upon  the  narrow  pavement,  “  the  itiferior  yields 
place  to  the  superior,  the  gentleman  to  the  lady,  and  he  who  goes 
on  horseback  to  him  who  goes  afoot.”  But  a  lady,  mounted, 
gives  way  only  to  another  lady.  A  most  elaborate  set  of  regu¬ 
lations  governs  the  way  in  which  groups  of  three  or  four  are 
to  divide,  in  order  to  find  accommodation  on  the  very  limited 
sidewalk, — precedence  always  being  granted  to  the  oldest  lady. 
As  to  gentlemen,  they  are  cautioned  not  to  fcjrget  that  “  he 
who  is  least  exacting  about  his  rights,  will  show  the  highest 
culture  (nianifestard  mejor  edudu  ion)”  tho  he  must  yield 
no  iota  of  any  deference  due  to  a  lady  whom  he  may  be 
escorting. 

The  practice  in  Spanish  countries  of  riding  about  one’s 
business  is  proved  by  the  code  of  etiquette,  for  Spanish  and 
Spanish-American  gentlemen  are  still  horsemen,  Caballeros,  in 
reality  as  in  title,  despite  the  introduction  of  that  truly  demo¬ 
cratic  invention,  the  trolley-car.  In  a  cavalcade,  we  are  told 
that  the  choice  places  are  those  in  the  center  or  at  the  right, 
and  that  these  are  consequently  to  be  reserved  for  those  per¬ 
sons  to  whom  consideration  is  due.  Riders  should  not  block 
the  sidewalk  by  pausing  under  a  wimlow  or  a  balcony  to  chat 
with  a  friend, — does  not  that  touch  bring  up  before  the  mind’s 
eye  a  characteristic  Spanish  street-scene? 
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The  Manual  is  hard  upon  young  cavaliers  in  one  respect,  for 
it  closes  its  chapter  upon  proper  conduct  in  church  with  the 
remark  that  no  youth  of  refinement  will  ever  be  found  assisting 
to  form  a  lane  at  the  church-door  thru  which  the  ladies  must 
pass  on  their  way  out,  after  the  service.  Remembering  coun¬ 
try  Sundays  in  our  own  land,  one  feels  tempted  to  remark  that 
possibly  tbe  rule  may  be  unpopular  with  others,  besides  the 
youthful  Caballeros  de  dna  cducacion.  And  their  dark-eyed 
countrywomen  do  look  so  picturesquely  attractive  in  the  man¬ 
tilla,  white  for  the  young  girls,  black  for  the  matrons,  which 
it  is  still  the  fashion  to  wear  to  Mass  in  many  South  American 
cities,  tho  the  modern  bat  is  worn  elsewhere. 

There  are  rules  for  the  guidance  of  youth  in  school 
and  college,  at  the  theater,  opera,  and  in  restaurants,  public 
offices,  shops,  and  so  forth, — not  differing  from  our  own  ex¬ 
cept  in  minuteness.  The  treating  habit  is  sensibly  frowned 
upon  for  any  but  intimate  friends,  who,  however,  should  be  i 

formally  invited,  or  should-  with  equal  formality  invite  us.  j 

The  code  governing  the  well-bred  traveler  quaintly  assumes  ' 

that  his  journeys  are  to  be  as  bis  grandfather’s  were,  by 
stage  or  on  horseback,  for  railways  are  still  scarce  where 
Spanish  is  spoken,  and  where  our  Manual  is  used  as  an 
authority. 

The  section  which  follows  treats  of  conduct  in  society. 

There  are  chapters  uix^n  conversation,  upon  introductions, 
upon  visits,  and  upon  table-etiquette,  upon  festive  occasions  like 
balls,  dinners,  expeditions  into  the  country,  and  a  chapter  upon 
becoming  behavior  in  a  house  of  mourning  or  at  a  funeral. 

Every  possible  circumstance  appears  provided  for  by  the 
exactness  of  the  Manual  de  urbanidad,  and  every  rule  is  based 
upon  both  good  sense  and  good  feeling.  There  is,  for  ex-  ; 

ample,  a  graceful  chapter  upon  the  etiquette  of  social  games,  ^ 

and  if  the  “  youth  of  both  sexes  ”  take  it  to  heart,  there  can 
be,  in  the  Lands  of  Urbanity,  none  of  those  exasperating  j 

creatures  known  to  us  as  “  bad  losers.”  We  are  told  that  the  j 

manners  of  the  card-table  like  those  of  the  dinner-table  are  j 

a  touchstone  of  education,”  and  it  is  interesting  to  remark  i| 

that  the  Spanish  idiom  "  piedra  de  toque  ”  is  an  exact  and 
literal  translation  of  our  own  ”  touchstone.”  1 
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There  is  a  short  chapter  upon  the  proper  dress  for  occasions 
of  ceremony,  for  church  wear,  and  for  inourninj^,  an  ajjreeahle 
one  upon  social  tact,  and  another  upon  general  rules  of  con¬ 
duct.  In  these,  as  thruout  the  hook,  is  upheld  a  very  charm¬ 
ing  standard  of  personal,  rather  serious  dignity,  of  considera¬ 
tion  for  others,  and  of  deference  to  superior  rank,  based  (in 
society)  upon  age  and  sex.  Rules  are  given  for  the  proper 
forms  of  letter-writing;  one  of  them  cautions  young  people 
about  the  use  of  the  word  “  friend,”  which  is  not  to  be  em- 
l)loyed  by  an  inferior  in  addressing  a  superior,  nor,  in  any  case, 
unless  a  marked  friendship  (wna  especial  amis  tad)  really  ex¬ 
ists.  In  the  very  interesting  closing  chapter  upon  various 
applications  of  the  rules  of  courtesy  (diferentes  applicaciones 
de  urbanidad)  there  is  one  paragraph  which  we  Americans 
of  the  North  (as  our  friends,  the  Americans  of  the  South,  are 
fond  of  calling  us  Yankees  in  polite  limitation  of  our  sphere) 
would  do  well  to  take  to  heart.  VVe  are  really  shocking  na¬ 
tional  braggarts,  even  those  of  us  who  are  modest  enough 
personally.  I  translate  it  in  full :  “  Urbanity  imposes  upon 
l>oth  the  natives  of  a  country  and  upon  foreigners  visiting  that 
country  an  obligation  of  reciprocal  and  delicate  consideratioti. 
b'ach  should  praise,  always  with  discrimination  and  tact,  what¬ 
ever  pertains  to  or  concerns  the  land  of  the  other,  excusing 
in  the  same  manner  anything  that  may  appear  reprehensible, 
and  each  should  employ  the  most  conciliatory  and  courteous 
l.anguage  when  an  amicable  discussion  of  national  dififerences 
takes  place.” 

This,  then,  is  the  theory  of  gentle  breeding  as  set  forth  in 
a  text-book.  It  may  be  asked  bow  the  practice  agrees  with  it, 
and  a  truthful  answer  must  be,  “  E.xcellently.”  Tbe  man¬ 
ners  of  young  and  old  are  admirable  in  a  formal,  dignified, 
father  set  and  .stately  fasbion,  which  is  mo.st  (piaintly  charming 
in  children.  My  Spanish  is  calculated  to  make  a  cat  laugh 
(a  Castilian  cat,  that  is),  but  no  Spanish  child  has  ever  so 
much  as  smiled  at  it ;  in  my  i^resence,  at  least.  In  schools, 
under  the  untrained  discipline  of  teachers  who  could  not 
hold  for  a  minute  our  clas.ses  in  leash,  the  foreign  visitors 
were  received  with  respect,  and  the  pupils  made  their  defer¬ 
ential  bows  and  their  little  speeches  of  welcome  with  graceful. 
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unsniiliii}^-  composure.  In  every  instance,  these  scIhioIs  were 
attended  by  the  children  of  the  ])lain  i)ei>ple  only.  I  cannot 
answer  for  their  mastery  of  their  other  text-books,  but  I  am 
l)repared  to  "ive  them  a  hi.yh  mark  in  the  subject  in'  “  Urban¬ 
ity.”  W  hen  friend'  took  me  into  the  homes  of  people  of  better 
social  position,  the  result  was  the  same. — the  same  serious, 
considerate  courte'V  from  youns'  and  old.  Children  received 
us  in  the  absence  of  the  older  members  of  the  family  with 
perfect  self-posses'ion.  showed  us  to  the  proper  seats  (there 
is  an  eticpiette  (if  >eats  in  a  S])anish  drawiny-rooin.  the  sofa 
being’.  I'm-  excellence,  the  place  of  honor),  made  the  appropri¬ 
ate  speeches  upon  our  arrival  and  our  departure,  and  proved 
their  knowledge  of  the  reiptired  social  "leads.”  in  every  in¬ 
stance. 

riie  same  wa^  true  of  my  observations  in  the  streets,  the 
shops,  the  churche'.  the  various  public  places  ('>f  resort — the 
people  are  drilleil  in  their  manners,  they  ktKnv  their  code  as  the 
Japanese  know  theirs,  for  they  all  did  and  said  the  same  polite 
things  in  the  .same  polite  forms.  'I'he  effect  is  an  eminently 
pleasing  one.  If  they  had  not  all  been  taught  out  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  Maniidl  (le  iirhnnitiiul .  another  of  a  similar  type  had 
been  used,  for  there  is  no  uncertaitity  of  touch. — they  "know 
what  comes  next.”  It  must  be  very  comforting  to  be  able 
to  rely,  not  only  upon  one’s  own  understanding  of  the’ social 
C(xle,  but  upon  the  knowledge  of  it  possessed  by  one's  asso¬ 
ciates.  It  is  probably  like  playing  whist  with  a  partner  who 
comprehends  the  meaning  of  leads  and  signals,  or  dancing 
with  someone  perfectly  accpiainted  with  the  figures.  It  leaves 
little  room  for  originality  of  manner,  but  that  originality  often 
so  closely  resembles  (Original  sin  that  its  absence  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  to  be  regretted.  'I'he  gracious  formality  of  a  really 
good  code  of  eticpiette  does  not  inhibit  either  kindness  or 
warmth  of  feeling, — it  merely  directs  both  when  they  are 
])resent.  and  render':  endurable  their  absence. 

At.id.x  S.  W'ii.r.i.\.\rs 
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The  Upton  letters — By  T.  B.  New  York  :  G.  I’.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1905.  335  p. 

$1.25. 

No  book  of  the  year  is  better  worth  reading  than  this,  and 
none  gives  more  food  for  reflection.  The  letters  are  genuine, 
not  fanciful,  and  were  written  during  the  year  1904  by  an 
English  schoolmaster  to  an  intimate  friend  who  was  exiled  to 
Madeira  in  the  hope  of  restoring  his  broken  health.  Their 
purpose  was  not  only  to  inform  the  invalid  of  the  welfare  and 
activities  of  the  writer,  but  to  draw  his  thoughts  away  from 
himself  and  his  illness  to  concerns  of  high  intellectual  and 
ethical  importance. 

The  letters  are  truly  literature,  and  every  page  gives  evi¬ 
dence  of  broad  and  careful  scholarship,  wide  reading,  and  a 
soul  concerned  with  high  and  serious  things.  The  writer’s 
intellect  is  virile  enough  and  masculine, but  his  will  is  strangely 
an<l  subtly  feminine,  and  obviously  has  filled  his  life  with  real 
and  apparent  contradictions. 

Some  of  the  appreciations  in  the  book  are  altogether  charm¬ 
ing.  One  of  these  is  of  Scott  and  Lockhart’s  Life  of  him; 
another  is  of  Newman  and  the  Apologia.  Still  another 
describes  most  delightfully  a  first  visit  to  Stratford-on-Avon, 
and  includes  an  illuminating  discussion  of  Shakspere  and  his 
art.  Charlotte  Bronte  and  Jane  Eyre,  and  the  novelists  of  the 
day — George  Meredith,  Henry  James,  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward, 
George  Moore,  George  Gissing,  Thomas  Hardy,  Rudyard 
Kipling,  and  H.  S.  Wells — are  described  with  a  light  and 
sympathetic  touch  that  is  as  attractive  as  it  is  sure. 

Once  or  twice  a  distinctly  false  rote  is  struck,  as  when  the 
writer  rather  more  than  doubts  v.hether  the  grandeur  and 
stateliness  of  a  cathedral  is  becoming,  in  view  of  the  poverty 
and  simplicity  of  the  Apostles  themselves.  But  as  a  whole 
the  volume  is  intensely  satisfactory  and  is  one  that  may  be 
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read  and  read  ajjain  by  those  who  care  to  think  and  know 
how  to  think. 

City  school  expenditures — The  variability  and  interrelation  of  the  principal 
items  (Teachfrs  college  record.  May,  1905) — By  Geor(;e  Drayton 
■Strayer,  a.  B.,  Fellow  in  education,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
New  York  :  The  Columbia  University  Press,  1905.  103  pp.  30  cents. 

This  report  is  l)ased  upon  statistics  received  from  58  cities 
of  from  io,OfX)  to  50,000  inhabitants,  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  and  New  Jersey.  The  inquiry  is  based 
upon  a  retjuest  for  specific  figures,  relative  to  the  gross  ex¬ 
penditures  for  maintenance  and  operation  for  the  school  year 
of  1902-03  and  for  1903-04.  The  figures  given  embrace  the 
total  sc1kx>1  expenditures  and  their  sub-division  under  26 
heads.  Other  inve.stigators  have  gathered  statistics  on  the 
subject  of  the  cost  r>f  operating  schools,  but  it  is  believed  that 
this  is  the  first  rational  and  intelligent  attempt  at  a  comparison 
of  the  data  presented.  There  are  45  tables  constructed  w'ith 
great  care,  36  of  which  deal  with  the  study  and  comparison  of 
the  facts  gathered.  One  is  impressed  with  the  great  care  and 
technical  skill  exhibited  in  the  preparation  of  this  really  great 
report. 

Professor  Thorndyke,  who  writes  a  very  interesting  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  rqjort,  apologizes  in  a  way  for  the  technical 
methods  erujiloyed  in  making  the  comparisons,  which  must 
puzzle  readers  not  familiar  with  technical  statistical  methods. 
The  problem,  however,  in  its  final  analysis  recjuires  the  use  of 
technical  statistical  methods,  and  great  harm  might  possibly 
result  from  a  comparison  instituted  in  any  other  form. 
Wisel}'’,  too,  the  identity  of  the  cities  is  veiled  by  omitting  the 
names  of  the  cities  whose  stati.stics  are  presented  for  com¬ 
parison. 

The  student  interested  in  the  cost  of  schools  and  the 
problems  of  taxation  incident  thereto,  will  find  a  mass  of  data 
which  will  enable  him  to  work  out  for  himself  some  of  the 
details  of  this  great  problem.  He  should  be  warned,  however, 
of  the  danger  of  forming  any  definite  conclusion,  and  perhaps 
also  of  accepting  some  of  the  conclusions  set  forth  in  the 
report. 
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Of  course  there  is  nothin"  new  in  the  fact  discovered  I)y  Mr. 
Strayer,  “  d'hat  the  cost  jicr  pupil  for  the  maintenance  and 
o))eration  of  schools  in  the  cities  considered  varies  from  $9  to 
S55.  That  this  variation  in  the  total  cost  per  pupil  is  not  due 
entirely  to  the  relative  wealth  or  poverty  of  the  different  com¬ 
munities. . riiat  even  when  cities  sijendin,"  about  the  same 

amount  per  ])npil  are  considered,  it  is  found  that  the  distrihn- 
tion  of  the  money  amonj.^  the  several  items  seems  not  to  show 
anythinjj  like  the  dcj.!^ree  of  uniformity  which  mi_"ht  he 
expected.”  “  That  the  percenta.j^e  of  the  total  cost  of  main¬ 
tenance  and  o])cration  which  is  spent  for  teachin.i:^  and  super¬ 
vision  varies  from44  per  cent. to  <Sj  per  cent. . I'hat  janitors’ 

salaries  amount  ti*  from  3  per  cent,  to  9  per  cent,  of  the  hndtjet ; 
that  one  city  s])cnds  3  per  cent,  of  its  money  for  fuel  and  an¬ 
other  spemls  per  cent,  for  the  same  purpose. . I'hat  text¬ 

books  and  sn|)plies  cost  from  i  per  cent,  to  13  per  cent,  of  th.e 
total  cost  of  maintenance  and  operation." 

'I'he  author  thinks  that  ”  A  larcje  positive  relationship  e.xists 
between  the  proportion  spent  for  supervision  and  the  proix^r- 
tion  spent  for  text-hooks  and  supplies.”  "  .\nd  a  lack  of 
relationship  between  the  total  cost  per  pupil  and  the  proportion 
which  is  si)cnt  for  teachin)"  and  supervision  seems  to  indicate 
that  additional  expenditures  may  not  mean,  as  they  should,  a 
"reater  proportion  for  those  items  which  count  most  for  the 
efficiency  of  the  schools.” 

Ivelative  to  .salaries  of  teachers,  the  author's  deduction  is 
”  That  the  tendency  will  he  for  cities,  where  living;  is  hi"h,  to 
pay  rather  more  than  the  averaj^'e  .salary,  and  for  cities,  where 
the  cost  of  liviiij"  is  below  the  average,  to  pay  the  teachers  less 
than  the  average.” 

On  another  very  important  (ptestion  .Mr.  Strayer’s  com¬ 
parisons  show  apparently  that  ”  Cities  spending  a  large 
amount  per  pu])il  do  not  necessarily  spend  any  greater  jiropi'tr- 
tion  of  their  money  for  teaching  and  supervision  and  for 
janitors’  salaries  than  do  cities  s])ending  a  smaller  amount  per 
])Upil.”  ”  That  if  a  city  spends  an  undue  proportion  for 
sujiervision.  we  may  expect  that  an  unusually  large  proportion 
will  he  spent  for  text-hooks  and  supplies,  while  the  opposite 
condition  hf'kC  for  the  proportion  spent  for  teaching.” 
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The  report  is  exceptionally  stronj^-  in  that  it  furnishes  the 
individual  items  of  expense  ui)on  which  the  comparisons  are 
calculated,  thereby  enabling  the  reader  to  investigate  the  con¬ 
clusions  reached.  It  is  to  he  regretted,  however,  that  the  items 
showing  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  elementary  schools  anil 
the  number  in  the  high  schools  should  have  been  omitted  for 
the  2S  cities  out  of  the  5»S  which  only  re|)orted  for  the  one 
year.  It  is  easy  to  understand,  however,  that  as  this  re])ort  is 
a  study  of  vari.nhility  and  interrelation  between  cities,  the  .sta¬ 
tistics  from  the  JS  cities  which  only  rejiorted  their  items  of 
expense  for  one  year,  were  not  interesting  or  valuable  to  the 
investigators.  It  would  have  been  interesting,  however,  to 
trace  a  little  farther  the  items  in  city  X".  jj.  which  operates  its 
schools,  according  to  its  report,  at  a  cost  of  per  luipil. 

'I'he  mention  of  this  item,  as  (pioted  above,  showing  the 
variability  in  cost  per  pupil,  seems  to  warrant  an  examination 
of  the  items  in  this  city’s  report.  There  are  inferentially 
alxiut  1940  pupils  in  this  city.  'I'eachers'  salaries  amount  to 
$I2,S56;  the  total  expenditures  are  d'here  was  no 

charge  under  the  head  of  supervision,  d'he  janitors’  salaries 
amounted  to  S727,  and  Jjii.so  was  spent  for  reference  hiKiks 
and  sujiplies.  There  was  no  charge  for  truant  officers  and  no 
charge  for  text-hooks.  There  was  no  charge  for  water,  in¬ 
surance.  transportation  of  pupils,  or  miscellaneous  exiieu'^e. 
An  item  of  .S1698  for  evening  school  ex|)enses  is  contained  in 
the  .$12,856  charged  for  salaries:  this  makes  a  jiicture  of  an 
apjiarently  primitive  community  which  would  well  repay  a 
visit  from  some  competent  student. 

Another  city.  No.  54  for  instance,  has  about  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  ])U])ils  reported,  namely.  1949.  I'liis  city  reports 
.$42  .Ofx)  for  teachers’  salaries;  .$8o(Xi  for  supervision;  $42(X') 
for  janitors;  $j(Xio  for  text-hooks;  $.^7.SO  for  fuel,  and  $i()oo 
for  ap])aratus  and  reference  hooks.  Xow  it  is  certainly  (piite 
easy  to  see  how  city  Xo.  54  spends  a  very  much  larger  amount 
j)er  pupil  than  city  Xo.  22.  'i'he  difticulty  of  comparison  is. 
however,  jilainly  shown  by  the  statement  that  city  Xo.  jj 
spends  73  9-10  per  cent,  of  the  total  expenditures  for  teachers' 
salaries,  while  city  Xo.  54.  where  the  scIumiIs  are  evidentlv 
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cotulucted  upon  a  hicfh  plane,  spends  only  52  per  cent,  of  its 
total  expenditures  for  teachers’  salaries. 

'J'he  recent  Report  to  the  National  Educational  Association 
hv  the  Committee  on  d'axation  as  related  to  Public  Education, 
demonstrated  that  in  the  i)eriod  prior  to  tlie  war  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  the  cities’  running  expenses  went  for  schools 
than  is  expended  now.  It  also  indicated  that  a  very  much 
larger  per  cent,  went  for  teachers’  salaries  in  this  early  period 
than  is  expended  now.  This  being  true,  we  should  naturally 
expect  that  in  municipal  communities,  where  the  life  was  more 
or  less  primitive,  scIkjoI  expenditures,  including  all  municipal 
cx])enditures,  would  approximate  toward  the  condition  dis¬ 
closed  by  investigation  of  municipal  records  prior  to  the  war. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  no  comparison,  that  is  of  any 
great  value  to  either  students  or  school  officials,  can  be  made 
from  the  figures  presented  in  the  30  cities  which  have  re¬ 
ported  for  the  two  successive  years  selected.  We  shall  need 
to  know  whether  the  cities  compared  have  a  goorl,  average,  or 
bad  plant;  whether  the  school  buildings  are  well  located  or 
l)oorly  located;  whether  there  was  a  large  number  of  very 
small  buildings  or  whether  the  buildings  were  large  enough  to 
make  it  possible  to  have  efficient  and  economic  classification. 
Whether  the  teaching  force  is  of  high  grade  or  low  grade,  so 
far  as  qualification,  scholarship,  and  efficiency  are  concerned. 
^\’hether  there  is  relatively  a  large  or  small  number  of  teachers 
employed.  Whether  the  cities  in  question  get  real  or  imag¬ 
inary  supervision.  These  are  matters  which  can  only  be 
determined  by  a  personal  examination  and  investigation  by 
some  com])etent  authority,  and  these  elements  are  exactly  the 
items  which  it  is  necessary  to  know  before  we  can  profitably 
take  up  the  study  of  variability  and  interrelation. 

riie  figures,  ujx)!!  which  these  comparisons  are  based  in  this 
reixirt,  as  the  author  indicates  at  various  times  when  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  under  consideration,  need  to  be  verified  and  checked 
over  to  a  degree  that  can  never  be  reached  in  a  mere  “  ques¬ 
tionnaire  ”  investigation.  For  instance,  city  No.  41  reports 
$3662  spent  for  supervision  in  1902  and  $12,830  in  1903. 
City  No.  40  reports  $2225  spent  for  supervision  in  1902  and 
S8850  spent  for  supervision  in  1903.  City,  No.  35  reports 
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$2100  spent  for  supervision  in  1902  and  $6773  in  1903.  It 
is  evident,  too,  that  city  No.  30,  which  reports  $3000  for 
supervision  in  both  years,  cannot  include  in  that  item  what 
was  defined  as  supervision  by  the  author  of  the  report  in  his 
question. 

It  is  hard,  too,  to  make  a  comparison  when  the  expenditure 
for  water  amounts  to  $3500  for  one  city,  and  a  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  each  for  two  other  cities,  and  nothinji;-  for  each  of  24  cities. 
There  is  an  equally  large  variation  in  the  items  found  under 
the  head  of  fuel.  We  should  know  here  the  kind  of  heating 
plants  in  use  in  each  school  system.  If  all  of  the  schools  are 
heated  by  stoves  and  soft  coal  is  used,  there  will  be  a  small 
amount  of  money  spent  for  fuel  in  those  schools.  If  hard 
coal  is  used,  and  indirect  steam  with  ventilation  by  fans  or 
otherwise,  the  cost  of  heating  such  a  system  of  schools  will  Ije 
very  much  greater  than  if  the  heating  is  done  by  a  direct 
steam  plant  without  ventilation.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
author  has  establisheii  any  relation  between  the  wages  paid  to 
janitors  and  the  cost  of  fuel.  The  study  of  the  fuel  cost  in  a 
system  of  schools  opens  up  a  broad  field  for  investigation. 

Mr.  Gove  in  Denver,  a  number  of  years  ago,  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  thought  to  such  ati  investigation,  and  putting 
into  efifect  the  result  of  his  work.  The  percentage  of  the  total 
school  appropriations  exi)ended  in  Denver  for  fuel  in  the  year 
1902-03  was  3  25-roo  per  cent.,  a  smaller  proportion  than  was 
reached  by  any  of  the  58  cities  reported  in  this  report. 

The  item  for  repairs  also  indicates  such  great  variations 
from  the  normal  that  it  needs  further  personal  investigation 
before  any  conclusions  couUl  be  profitably  drawn  from  a  com¬ 
parison.  While  one  city  sj)ends  $2400  in  two  years  for  re- 
pairs,  and  another  city  with  approximately  the  same  number 
of  pupils,  spends  $20,000  in  the  two  years,  it  is  evident  that 
either  one  city  keeps  its  buildings  in  very  much  better  condi¬ 
tion  than  the  other,  or  that  an  abnormal  amount  of  expense 
has  been  compre.ssed  into  other  years.  These  two  cities  spend 
the  same  amount  of  money  for  janitors’  service.  $8400  in  each 
year.  The  first  named  pays  $640  for  clerk  hire  and  the  second 
named  $2300.  The  first-named  city  pays  nothing  for  insur¬ 
ance.  and  the  second-named  city  spends  $3700  for  the  two 
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years.  Tlie  first-named  city  spends  $500  for  evening  schools ; 
the  second  spends  nothing  for  evening  scli(X)ls.  The  first- 
named  city  spends  an  average  of  S90.000  for  teachers’  salaries 
for  the  two  years;  the  second  an  average  of  $57,000  for 
teachers'  salaries  for  the  two  years.  The  first-named  city  has 
490  pn])ils  in  the  high  school,  and  the  second  city,  298.  As 
the  salaries  of  the  teachers  of  the  high  school  range  consider¬ 
ably  higher  than  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools,  this  would 
explain  ])art  of  the  inetjuality  shown  in  the  teachers’  salaries 
item  of  expense.  Pushing  the  comparison  still  further,  we 
learn  from  another  table  that  the  high-school  teacher’s  salary 
m  the  first  city  average  $79  per  annum  more  than  the  average 
.salary  of  the  high-school  teacher  in  the  seermd  city;  and  the 
average  salary  of  the  teacher  in  the  elementary  schools  aver¬ 
ages  $50  higher  in  the  first  city  than  in  the  second.  With 
these  figures  before  us  we  can  form  a  mental  picture  of  each 
of  these  school  system>.  hut  to  attenijit  to  form  a  judgment 
relative  to  the  wise  or  unwise  management,  or  indeed  to  at¬ 
tempt  a  com])arison  of  the.'C  expenditures,  both  general  and 
individual,  would  be  a  great  waste  of  time  and  doubtless  be 
misleading  when  completed. 

We  are  unable  to  accejjt  Mr.  Strayer’s  conclusion  that  ’‘The 
best  way  to  decide  just  wbat  is  the  best  way  to  apix>rtion  the 
money  among  the  various  items  of  the  biulget  would  be  to  find 
out  which  schiiol  system  is  doing  the  best  work,  by  testing 
the  pupils  in  the  system,  and  then  to  adopt  as  the  ideal  ap- 
IHDrtionment  that  distribution  of  moneys  which  is  found  in  the 
most  efficient  school  systems.”  The  .sort  of  work  done  in  any 
school  or  system  of  schools  cannot  bear  any  relation  to  the 
distribution  of  money  for  the  running  expenses  of  .said  sch(X)ls, 
that  can  be  formulated  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  usable.  And 
again,  who  is  to  test  the  ])U])ils  in  a  sy.stem  of  schools  and  who 
is  to  test  the  tester?  An  inspection  of  figures  apparently  dis¬ 
closes  the  fact  that  the  larger  the  city,  the  more  economically 
and  the  more  efficiently  its  funds  are  handled.  This  seems  to 
be  borne  r»ut  by  other  investigations  on  different  lines,  in  that 
the  most  inefficient  community  and  the  most  e.xpensive  com¬ 
munity  is  the  smallest  community,  and  that  as  the  size  of  the 
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communit}’  increases,  tlie  etiiciencv  increases,  wliile  the  jier 
capita  cost  of  administerin.i;;  the  community  uecreases. 

Insufficient  data  and  imi)erfect  ])ers]iecti\e.  ti'trether  with 
lack  of  i^rasp  over  local  conditions,  make  it  im;)  .''ihle  as  yet 
to  make  a  defensible  comi)arison  <if  'cIiomI  cx'penditures. 
Stu<lentsi)f  this  ])rohlem  must  make  a  ])ersi>nal  i-i\e':i,c:atii >n  of 
ty])es  of  cities,  aided  by  the  information  and  -kih  of  superin- 
tetulents  and  pul)lic-s])irited.  intcdh^ent  cit-zeii'.  before  t!ie 
problem  can  even  he  tentatively  solved. 

1'kank  a.  I'rrzi*  V I  ku  k 

H(  SION.  Ma'-. 


Professor  llouton  niaile  a  mistake  iii  n"t  printin^j^  the  Lin¬ 
coln- 1  )ou,t,das  debates  in  full  in  his  volnnif  entitle'!  77?i’  Ijiicohi 
and  Doiii^las  dabafcs.  ’I'liese  debate'  were  ma-terpieces  of 
ar^mment  and.  when  abridg'd,  half  their  force  aii'l  value  i' 
lost  (  Xew  ^’ork.  llenrv  Holt  X'  ('o..  opf.  J'»7  p.  ix' 
cents) — liii^lish  cssa\'-<.  edited  by  l’rofe"or  Lronsoii  of 
P.rovvn  I'niversitv.  is  a  useful  an<l  well-cho'en  collection  for 
the  use  of  the  student  of  Ifnglish  jiro'e.  ( )ne  would  like  to 
see  John  .Morley  re])resented.  tho  Ite  is  ha])))ily  still  alive 
(New  York:  Henry  Holt  X-  C'o..  404  ]).  .S1.J5)— ()f  "  Selec¬ 

tions"  there  is  no  end.  hut  the  exi'tence  of  Salrct  f'ln'iiis  oj 
Robert  Broxeiiiii}:^.  by  Mr.  .\.  I.  ( ieorge.  is  excusd  amply  both 
by  the  admirable  taste  displayed  in  making  the  choice  and  by 
the  capital  annotations  (Poston:  Little.  Prown  fv  Co..  1405. 
410  p.  $1.25)  —  The  chief  Anierieon  p<>et.<.  dite'l  by  Dr. 
Curtis  Hidden  I’age  of  Columbia  Cnivei>i:v.  is  a  truly  de¬ 
lightful  volume  for  constant  reading  ati  l  "efe'ence.  i,  Poston  : 
Houghton.  Mifflin  iS:  Co..  71^:^  j).  Si. 75. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS 


The  National  The  meeting'  of  the  National  Association 
State '^UniversL-  State  Universities,  held  in  Washington, 
Novemlier  13  and  14.  had  a  significance 
which  is  likely  to  hecome  very  far-reaching.  The  Association, 
which  began  with  the  vidnntary  assemhlv  of  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  thirteen  State  Universities  in  1895,  has  held  somewhat 
irregular  meetings  since  that' time.  The  session  of  1901  was 
attended  by  representatives  of  twenty-six  institutions,  while 
some  of  the  earlier  meetings  had  a  very  small  attendance  and 
in  one  or  two  years  there  was  no  call  issued.  The  last  meet¬ 
ing  in  Washington,  however,  indicates  the  truly  national 
character  of  the  organization.  With  one  exception  all  of  the 
institutions  in  the  organization  were  represented. 

It  is  clearly  wise  that  the  heads  of  the  State  Universities, 
which  are  the  official  leaders  of  the  educational  systems  of 
forty-one  of  the  States  and  Territories  in  the  nation,  should 
assemble  to  consult  im  matters  of  importance  common  to  all. 
It  becomes  possible,  thru  the  activities  of  the  organization,  for 
the  largest  and  strongest  of  the  State  institutions,  most  of 
which  are  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  to  directly  assist  the  others 
in  smaller,  pcxirer,  or  newer  States. 

The  demands  upon  the  president  in  the  modern  educational 
institution  are  such  that  that  officer  must  be,  and  in  general  is, 
a  combination  of  the  scholar  and  of  that  type  of  business  man 
found  at  the  head  of  large  industrial  enterprises.  The  presi¬ 
dent  of  a  State  University  not  only  carries  burdens  similar  to 
those  borne  by  the  heads  of  other  colleges  and  universities,  but 
he  must  be  a  politician  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  He  must 
not  only  be  able  to  succeed  in  obtaining  support  from  the 
legislature,  but  lie  must  be  so  far  superior  to  the  mere  politi¬ 
cian  as  to  make  his  legislative  success  a  firm  foundation  for  a 
permanent  educational  structure.  He  must  be  a  constructive 
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educator  and  statesman.  He  is  more  likely  than  the  State 
superintendents  to  hold  ofifice  luu”-  enoug-h  to  see  the  develoi)- 
ment  of  consistent  plans  for  public  instruction,  as  they  are,  for 
the  most  part,  political  officers.  He  is  one  of  the  strongest 
forces  in  bringing  public  schools  of  all  grades  into  such  cor¬ 
relation  that  the  journey  from  kindergarten  thru  the  univer¬ 
sity  may  be  taken  without  jar  or  jolt. 

d'he  possible  usefulness  of  the  annual  meeting  of  two  score 
of  State  University  presidents  who  have  the  opportunity  of 
studying  the  achievements  of  such  men  as  Angell,  or  North¬ 
rop,  or  Draper,  is  obviously  very  great. 

The  subjects  for  discussion  at  the  session  in  Washington 
covered  a  wide  range,  perhaps  too  wide.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  a  fair  criticism  to  suggest  the  wisdom  of  consideritig 
thoroly  two  or  three  questions  of  common  interest  than  at¬ 
tempting  three  times  as  many  in  a  session  of  less  than  two 
days. 

The  address  of  Chancellor  Andrews,  the  president  of  the 
Association,  was  upon  “  Current  criticism  of  universities.” 
The  charge  of  “  irreligion.”  often  made  against  State  Uni¬ 
versities  in  particular,  was  refuted  with  ease  by  the  mere  cita¬ 
tion  of  facts  existent  in  the  larger  institutions  which  have  bee:t 
the  targets  for  such  criticism  by  the  jealous  or  the  uninformed 
The  charge  of  “  immorality  ”  was  held  to  be  exaggerated,  as 
also  the  complaints  against  “  athletics.”  Chancellor  Andrews 
gave  what  seemed  to  be  valid  reasons  for  believing  that  stu¬ 
dents  in  State  universities  as  a  whole  are  too  serious  and 
zealous  rather  than  trivial  and  flighty.  While  much  of  the 
more  common  complaints  against  Universities  were  held  by 
him  to  be  partially  unfounded  or  exaggerated,  he  admitted 
that  the  ”  flood  of  pedagogical  interest,  which  has  so  refreshed 
the  whole  field  of  common-school  teaching,  has  apparently  left 
the  sand-wastes  of  higher  instruction-giving  as  arid  as  ever.” 
Here  was  touched  a  subject  of  such  vital  importance  that  it 
must  not  be  passed  without  further  discussion.  If  the  State 
Universities  can,  by  concerted  action,  bring  about  an  interest 
and  enthusiasm  in  the  “  art  of  imparting  knowledge  ”  such  as 
has,  by  various  influences,  been  stirred  in  the  elementary  and 
secondary’  schools,  they  will  have  justified  many  times  the 
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formation  of  their  organization,  even  tho  they  accomplish  little 
else  for  a  considerable  period. 

Some  of  the  tdjjics  on  the  ])rogram  were  “  College  dor¬ 
mitories.”  "  L(jan  funds,”  “  Pension  systems,”  ”  Bringing  the 
work  of  the  State  Cniversity  to  the  attention  of  the  people 
of  the  State.”  Two  other  (|uesiions  perhaps  needed  more 
careful  consideration.  'One  was  the  whole  subject  of  graduate 
work,  based  on  such  questions  as.  W’hat  are  the  minimum  con¬ 
ditions  which  Universities  should  he  able  to  furnish  in  order 
to  be  justified  in  enctjuraging  the  attendance  of  graduate 
students?  Mow  far  is  the  State  University  justified  in  under¬ 
taking  graduate  work  ?  CJught  it  to  enter  the  general  field 
of  research  ? 

The  questicjn  whether  State  universities,  as  such,  should 
have  fully  ecpiipped  graduate  schools  in  all  departments  cannot 
be  settled  by  discussion,  but  is  one  which  time,  circumstances, 
location,  and  other  infiuences  will  determine,  but  much  il¬ 
lumination  may  be  shed  upon  it  by  the  experience  of  the  half- 
dozen  State  universities  which  are  closely  following  the  lead  of 
two  or  three. 

.Another  question  which  suggested  a  vast  iield  for  c<j-opera- 
tive  effort  was : 

Can  there  be  a  co-ordination  of  the  examining,  certificate, 
and  accrediting  (including  school  ins])ectionj  systems  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  crjllege  looking  toward  a  common  or  national  ad- 
ministratiijn  in  the  interest  of  students,  colleges,  and  the 
preservation  of  standards? 

W  hile  many  of  the  (juestions  which  may  be  discussed 
future  meetings  of  the  National  .Association  of  State  Univer-^^' 
sities  will  doubtless  iKjt  differ  greatly  from  those  treated  in“ 
f)ther  associations  of  educators,  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  a^'^* 
strong  natural  bond  of  union  among  those  institutions  which 
depend  for  their  existence  on  identical  sources,  namely,  the 
ta.x-paying  populations  of  their  own  States.  The  body  of 
rej)resentatives  can  never  be  so  large  as  to  be  unwieldy  or  to 
preclude  free  discussion  by  all  the  members.  It  will  be  an 
admirable  training  school  for  the  younger  members,  and  a 
worthy  sidiere  of  intluence  for  the  men  who  are  already 
recognized  as  naticjiial  leaders  of  education. 
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